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THE LITTLE CROOKBACK SHEWS THE READER 


SOME FUN, | 
| | * 
AVING now leiſure to recollect, from the 


fidante, ' Mr. Frizzle, Lord Raymond's valet de 
chambre, that the Duke of B—— was fither to 


bis lord{hip's intended bride, Richard determined - 


not to loſe the favourable opportunity of provoking 


and mortifying his inhoſpitable kinſman, which now 
preſented itſelf to his buſy imagination. 


are engaged to-day, I believe I had as good begin 
to ſhove my trunk to ſome other place. But now, 
Vor. V. B f isn't 
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circumſtances of the information which had 
been communicated to him by his crony and con- 


« Well, uncle (G34 he, getting up, and ITE 
his hat with an air of affected funplicity) ſince you 
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isn't it the ſtrangeſt thing in che world, that; 25 


long as I am here, you never once thought of aſk. 


ing after couſin Bob, to know whether he is dead 


or alive.” 


&« I had a letter myſelf (replied the Earl) which 
ſuperſedes the neceſſity of enquiries J have at pre- 
ſent no leiſure to make.“ 


« Pray, Sir (ſaid the Duke, addreſſing Richard | 


for the firſt time) how is Lord Raymond at pre- 


ſent?” 


„ Stout and hearty, faith. You never ſaw ſuch 
an altered man in your life.“ 


„Les (ſaid the Earl, heaving a deep ſigh) by 
all accounts he is moſt prodigiouſly altered. This 
is a very diſtreſſing ſubject ; for, though there is 
not the leaſt doubt of his recovery, —— Mr, 
Evelyn, if you pleaſe, I will ring for a ſervant to 
attend you to the door,” 


_ « A diſtreſſing ſubje&! (repeated Richard.) 
And why the devil ſhould it be a diſtreſſing ſubject 
to you to. hear that your ſon's grown ſtrong and 


hearty. Now, if it was you that was ſick, and he 
| | gs pay 
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that was grieved to hear of your recovery, it might 
be natural enough: but he has no title or eſtate 
to keep you out of, you know. It is another gueſs 
thing, i'faith !”? | 


« You muſt allow me to tell you, Mr. Evelyn 
(aid the Earl) that this liberty of ſpeech is very 
extraordinary. 


« I imagined, my Lord (ſaid the Duke, glancing 
a ſarcaſtic look at his noble friend) I imagined Lord 
Raymond had been thus long detained in Wales 
by illneſs. I am happy to find, from the report of 
this young gentleman, that his health is perfectly 
re-eſtabliſhed.” 


e Point du tout, my Lord (ſaid the Earl, not 
daring to aſſert ſuch a falſhood in the preſence of 
Richard, in a language he could underſtand) Point 
du tout je vous aſſure: fa fante eſt dans la ſituation 
la plus delicate, et il n'eft pas encore hors de dan- 


ger. Mais pour ce qui regard ce jeune homme-ci, 


je vous conjure de ne pas ajouter foi a aucune de 
ſes paroles. C'eſt un fou, un brutal, un boufon, 


et ſon coeur eſt encore plus corrompu que ſa figure 
elt hideuſe !*? 


B2 Richard, | 
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Richard, without underſtanding one ſyllable of 
this eulogium, bad penetration enough to perceive 
the drift of it, and reſolving not to be diverted from 
his purpoſe, 


« ] can aſſure your Excellency, my Lord Duke 
(faid he) that ſince the hour my mother bound my 
head, I never ſaw my couſin Bob in ſuch a flouriſh. 


ing condition. He has got ſuch a hang: ruddy co. 
| Jour in his n — 


« A cathine complexion! (interrupted the 
Earl, ſhaking his head,) a great indication of 2 
conſumption !”? 


tc Indication of a fiddleſtick, (ſaid Richard;) it 
would do your heart good to fee him brandiſh his 
knife and fork -over a piece of Welſh mutton. I 
uſed to be a pretty good ſtroke myſelf; but I'm a 
mere enen to him when the belly- timber comes 
in the way.“ 


« Another very fatal ſymptom !“ ſaid the Earl, 
drawing down his phyſiognomy to the longitude 
he deemed ſufficient. 
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« And ſo it's a ſign (continued Richard) what 
he gets is not ſtuffed into an ill ſkin, I promiſe 
you. He's grown as broad as he is long. You 
never ſaw any one ſo fallen into fat.“ 


« Fallen into fat!“ repeated the Duke, to whom 
the phraſe was entirely novel, 


« Aye, faith (continued Richard) he's as fat as 
a pig, and as merry as a grig.” 


« High ſpirits ! (ſaid the Earl in a doleful whine, ) 
the never-failing attendant of conſumptive caſes.” 


« You know (purſued Richard, ſtill addreſſing 
the Duke) what a poor, ſtarved, ſpindle-ſhanked, 


il|-looking whelp he uſed to be; the very ditto of 
his noble father here.” 


The Duke bit his lip, to keep himſelf from ſmi- 
ling: the Earl reddened exceedingly : and pulling 
the bell furiouſly, © Mr. Evelyn, the footman waits 
to attend you to the door.“ 


« Well, let him 3 that's his buſineſs, you 
know, I can't go until I tell my Lord Duke here 
i little more about my couſin Bob. It is not every 
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day that a body can get dukes and earls to diſcourſe 
with; and I like to make hay while the ſun ſhines, 
Aye, indeed, as I was ſaying in regard to couſin 
Bob, he's grown ſo ſtout and ſo clever, that, by the 
time he ſtays a month or two longer in the coun. 
try, he'll be able to out-bruiſe Humphreys, and 
Mendoza, the Jew, into the bargain. But the 
cream of the jeſt is, that all this time the cunning 
dog does nothing but write pitiful letters to his 
father, making him believe that he is in a galloping 
decay; and many a kick in his gallop he has, the 
rogue! And do you know the drift of all this fine 


contrivance ?”? 


C No, really,“ ſaid the Duke, whilſt the ut- 
terance of the Earl was repreſſed by anger and 
n. 


rec TT71 


ny, you mutt know, my Lord Duke, 019 
Sen2r toes, | here, has got a wife in his eye for him 


with a deal of money to her portion. But couſin 
Bob Yi | 


Here the Earl's rage and impatience burſting all 


bounds, he flew to Richard, and ſeizing his arm, 
attempted to pull him out of the room; but our 


little Crookback Uſengaging himſelf with a nimble 
jerks 
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jerk, ſprung from him, and running round the room, 
caught hold of the back of the Duke's chair, and 
continued, bawling out as loud as he could, whilſt 
the Earl vainly endeavoured to force him away. 


« So, as I was telling your Excellency, for all 
ſhe is the daughter of ſore great duke or baronet, 
poor Bob's chops don't hang much to the match ; 
and, between you and I, that's no great wonder ; 
for, though ſhe's ſo great a lady, I find, by his de- 
ſcription of her, that ſhe is no better than a little 
crooked diſciple, like myſelf, with carrotty locks 
as red as a fox, and a long fallow .mazard, with a 
pair of little peepers in it, juſt for all the world 
like two burnt holes in a blanket : and, between 
you and I, Bob loves a bouncing girl in the cor- 
ner as well as any he from here to himſelf.“ 


By the time that Richard had concluded his ha- 
rangue, the ſenſations of his two noble auditors 
were almoſt equally violent. The Duke, who 
could not poſſibly miſtake the portrait of his fait 
daughter, haſtily as it was ſketched out by the Hand 
of a dauber, reddening with indignation, ſtarted ou 
his feet, and ſaving ſomething of an engagement, 
haſtily quitted the room, and croſſed the hall, whilſt 

12th 24 2244 the 
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the Earl followed him in unſpeakable conſternation, 
and could only ſtammer out, 


„ hope, my Lord—I hope, your Grace—| 
hope that nothing that has been uttered by that 
damned blockhead, that confounded fool ——,” 


„It is ſaid, my Lord, (interrupted the Duke 
with great ſharpneſs of accent, and aſperity of 
countenance, turning haſtily on his heel as he 
ſpoke,) it is ſaid that children and fools tell truth | 
I ſhall not, however, fail to acquaint Lady Elinor 
with the agreeable intelligence of Lord Raymond's 
perfect re-eſtabliſhment; and alſo inform her of 
the very amiable portrait he has drawn of her, for 
the amuſement of his country couſins.” “ 


He deſcended the ſteps as he ſpoke, and threw 
himſelf into his chariot, leaving the Earl in an 
indeſcribable agitation, or rather agony, com- 
pounded of rage, ſhame, grief, and vexation. 


As for Richard, wiſely avoiding the ſtorm he 
afaw ready to burſt, he followed the Duke out as 
faſt as he could, and left the manſion of his noble 
relation, elated with ſatisfaction, and much better 
pleaſed with the diſturbance he had occalioned in 

ity 
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it, than if he had been welcomed with the cor- 
diality and benevolence he had expected to find 


in it. 


He trudged home merrily to his inn, where he 
amuſed his valet and confidanty with the recital of 
his adventure. | 


« To be ſure I had high fun (ſaid he) in ſetting 
the two pompous old Grecians by the ears. But 
the unnatural curmudgeon ſha'n't get off at that 
rate; before I'm a day older I'll hatch ſome plot 
to make him pay for the roaſt, or I'll know for 
why. To think that the ungrateful niggardly old 
brute would not give me a meal's meat, or a bed 
to lie on, or ſo much as aſk me to break my faſt, 
though it was one o'clock in tae day, and he could 


not but know I muſt needs be hungry. To adviſe 


me to take up my lodging at the London Coffee- 
Houſe, the old 4, 


Here our little Crookback poured out a torrent 
of abuſe and execration too ſcurrilous and oppro- 


brious to be admitted to fully the chaſte page f 
theſe ſentimental memoirs. 
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« That was not the way his whipper-ſnapper of 
a ſon was treated in my good mother's houſe; he 
was not packed off with a flea in his ear, hungry 
and thirſty! The markets were rummaged and 
ranſacked, far and near, to get dainties and tit-bits 
to cram his greedy maw with: the devil do him 
good with them! Aye, it's true enough what we 
read of the ingratitude of folks in power. I was 
ſerved juſt as Gil Blas ſerved the young grocer 
that came to ſee him from the country, ſhoved him 
out of the room, and clapped the door in his face, 
And I am convinced they are both of the ſame 
kidney, father and ſon; it's the devil take the 
hindmoſt of them. When they get their turn 
ſerved, what have they to do but kick away the 
ladder. But 1'il be upſides with them! Egad, I 
am beginning to get the rudiments of a precious 
plot in this noddle of mine, that never was at a 
loſs for one ſince it came out of the egg-ſhell.” 


We ſhall now leave our little Machiavel to bring 
his embrio-project to perfection, and return to the 
Earl of L——. - | 


CHAP. 


CHAP, II. 


AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


MORE POLITE CONVERSATION, 


I that difaſtrous day, the Earl had been en- 


gaged to dine out in a large company; but 
the ill- humour and chagrin occaſioned by the vex- 
atious adventure of the morning, prevented him 
from participating in the gaiety of his companions, 
and even rendered the pleaſantry which, at another 
ſeaſon, might have been amuſing, moſt highly diſ- 
agreeable and diſguſting to him. The hint thrown 
out by Richard in relation to the occaſion of Lord 
Raymond's long continuance in Wales, dwelt oa 
his mind; and, fully conſcious of Lady Elinor's 
deficiency in point of attraction, he became ſtrongly 
of opinion that he was detained by a prepoſſeſſion 
for ſome more engaging object. Full of this idea, 
78 B 6 he 
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he retired early, in the intention of venting ſome 
portion of his ſpleen in a very angry epiſtle to 
Lord Raymond. On his arrival at his own houſe, 
he was preſented with the following letter, which 
had been left there by a countryman, as he was 
informed by his ſervants, about two hours before 
his return. The. writing was ſo ſcrawled and 
. crooked, that it was not without great difficulty 
his Lordſhip interpreted the meaning of the fol- 
lowing lines. 


And pleaſe your Lordſhip, 


Theſe comes from a well-wiſhery that, in re- 
geard to ſartin fevers done by you and your's, to 
me and mine, would do you all the help I cowld, 
giveing you an account of a damnabel conſpiraſhon 
lade in Wailes agen the hair of your nobell famillie. 
I larnt thos ſerkomſtanſſes from my kuntryman, 
Gryffith ap Jenkin, and he noſe more than I chuſes 
to put on pepper, as likewiſe his maſter, young 
Squire Evlin. But little ſaid is ſooneſt mended ; 
and fo I remaine 


Your humbel ſarvante to komand, 


. And wel-wiſhſher, tho? unnone. 


This 
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2 This epiſtle, in which the reader will eaſily re- 
ö collect the ſtyle of a correſpondent, with a ſpe- 
, cimen of whoſe abilities he has already been pre- 
1 ſented, ſucceeded to the utmoſt wiſ of its ma- 
Z licious inventor, and ſo ſtrongly corroborated Ri- 
5 chard's inſinuation, that it threw the Earl almoſt 
1 into a fever. In his dilemma he; diſpatched a cou- 
y rier, to require the immediate attendance of a gen- 
a tleman, whoſe aſſiſtance he was accuſtomed to 
ſolicit on every emergency that occurred in his 
affairs, and to whom he in general remitted the 
management of them in a great meaſure. The 
reader has already been introduced to this perſon, 


whoſe name was Tudor. From the illuſtrious 

0 Cambrians, from whom he boaſted his origin, he 

5 bad derived no inheritance, except an extenſive 

a tract of barren mountain and unprofitable quag- 

'* mire, ſituated in Merionethſhire, in North Wales. 

2 In the midſt of this dreary domain ſtood the half- 
8 demoliſhed edifice which has already been deſcribed 
8 


as the place of poor Roſina's captivity, and where 
the race of the ancient Fudors had formerly main- 
tained that ſpecies of gloomy and ſolitary grandeur 
which was. congenial with the ir of (hy: feudal 
inſtitution. 


* 
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This retreat was; however, ſeldom viſited by its 
preſent proprietor, except once a year, for the pur. 
poſe. of exacting his rents from his tenants, who 
were in general very tardy in their payments. As 
he found the produce of his paternal fortune very 
inadequate to his expences, he was glad to ſupply 
them by his own induſtry, and officiated as agent 
to ſeyeral perſons of conſequence; amongſt others, 
he had aQed in this capacity for the Earl of I, 
to whom his ability and attention had ſo greatly 
recommended him, that he was become his Lord- 
ſhip's prime confidante and advifer in all difficult 
caſes. ' To him, therefore, he addreſſed 3 in 
the preſent AA 51 | 


When the Earl had explained to Mr. Tudor the 
occaſion of his uneaſineſs, the latter treated his ap- 
prehenſions as merely chimerical. He obſerved 
the little attention that ought to be paid to ano- 
mymous addreſſes; and, in reſpect to Lord Ray- 
mond's long continuance in Wales, remarked, that 
it Was probably occaſioned by ſome frivolous affair 
of gallantry, which, though it might lead him into 
ſome trifling indiſcretions, could not be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed to involve him in any ſerious difficulties, 
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4 At all events, (ſaid the Earl, ) it can do no 
hurt to ſend for young Evelyn, and ſift him in 
reſpect to this matter. From the hints he dropped, 
I have reaſon to imagine he knows more than he 
mought proper to diſcover; and he is ſuch a con- 
founded ideot, that he will be incapable of con- 
cealing from my enquiries any knowledge he may 
poſſeſs relative to the affairs of my fon.” 


Mr. Tudor concurred in the propriety of this 
meaſure; and a very polite and friendly billet was 
diſpatched by his Lordfhip to invite Richard to 
breakfaſt the next morning; an invitation our little 
Crookback moſt readily and joyfully promiſed to 
comply with. The Earl, who had given orders. 
for the excluſion of all other viſitors, received Ri- 
chard with ſingular affability and kindneſs; and 
Richard, as if quite elated by this favourable re- 
ception, with a ſimplicity partly natural, and partly 
affected, entertained his noble kinſman during me 
time of breakfaſt with abundance of funny anec- 
dotes, much better calculated for the meridian of 
the ſtable, than for that of the drawing- room, to 
which his Lordſhip liſtened with great gravity of 
attention; but his ſolemnity was atoned tor by the 
jocularity of Richard, who never failed to laugh 


heartily at his own merry jeſts and witty ſayings. 


« I was 
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I was afraid, couſin Evelyn, (ſaid the Earl, when 
the ſervants were withdrawn,) I was afraid that you 
might have imagined that I received you yeſterday, 
when you favoured me with a viſit, with leſs cordi. 
ality than, conſidering your own. great merit, and our 
family connexions, you might have thought yourſelf 
entitled to. But juſt at the moment of your arrival, 
LT happened to be unluckily engaged with his Grace 
the Duke of B—-—, in a conference of a nature 
the moſt conſequential and intereſting ; and the 
interruption of your viſit occurred at a juncture ſo 
- mal a propos, that I was peculiarly il} prepared to 
receive you in a manner ſuitable to your own de- 
| ſervings and my reſpect. I was, therefore, im- 
patient to obviate any ill impreſſion my apparent 
coldneſs might have left upon your mind, and have 
taken this early 8 of ſoliciting che plea- 
ſure of your company.“ 


- | «O, as to that, (ſaid Richard, who gave to theſe 
profeſſions not a jot more credit than they me- 
rited, and plainly perceived the point they aimed 
at,) there's no need of any apology: for, though 

to be ſure, you did look a little or ſo grummilh at 
me yeſterday, it would be hard if more than that 


pgs t on among ſuch near relations, Couſin 
Bob 


my wy A 


--. 


gore IH 
Bob and I have a hundred. Wege MM in the day, . 
we e make it up again.“ 


te J am ſurpriſed (faid the Earl) that T,ord Ray- 
mond could determine to remain in the country 
after you quitted it; eſpecially when he had ſo 
ſtrong an iniucement to return to London, as the 
pleaſure of your company, during the journey, 
muſt have been to him.“ 


4 Though I have no reaſon to miſtruſt his have 
ing a very great liking to my company, (ſaid Ri- 


chard, ) yet, for all that, there may be other com- 


pany in the world that he thinks ſtill pleaſanter.” | 
4 a | * 
« What ſociety could he find in that deſolate 


part of the country, (returned the Earl,) which hee 


could be poſſibly ſo misjudging as to prefer ts © 


your's, except that un er mme mother 
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rupted Richard.) No, no, if my noſe was put 
out of joint, it was not by an od woman, I pro- 


; Miſe you. Saite * has too good ann 


that,” youre: } 
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This is very extraordinary! I have been for 
ſeveral weeks N * I 


. « ExpeQiing him ! 0, you may whiſtle for 
that wind long enough before it will blow,” 


« How, een the 7250 65. does he not then in- 
tend returning * 


« Q yes, I ſuppoſe * r ; "TIP the devil 
| knows hen. Ta on 
. «© You ſurpriſe me, couſin Evelyn, 1 1 
paiblg 1 Lord Raymond!“ 


* 
* 40, as to that matter, (cried Nicbrd know 


none of my buſineſs to let the cat out of the 


dag. I know what's what better than that comes 


to. Couſin Bob never did nothing to me W [ 
ns Saab for Naa: | Wo: 


=; Coukn Evelyn, (aud the Earl, with great 
gravity. of tone, and ſolemnity of aſpect, ) though I 
highly approve that principle of diſcretion which 
renders ** averſe to diſcloſing any circumſtance 
p which 
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which might be a ſource of diſſention between me 
and my ſon, I muſt appeal to your candour and. 
good ſenſe on this, perhaps very important 0C- 
caſion, and aſk you, whether you can think your» 
ſelf juſtifiable in concealing from my knowledge 


a tranſaction which it may highly concern me to 
know. I am not a ſevere father, couſin Evelyn: 


ſuch faults as are prompted by youthful levity, I 
can readily overlook ; and if Lord Raymond is. 


detained by ſome frivolous attachment, you need 


be under no apprehenſion of exciting my reſent» 
ment to him, by confeſſing your knowledge of the 
affair.“ 


« I don't know what you call a triſling attach- 


ment, not I, (ſaid Richard; but it's all one as to 


that. If he marries the girl loner or-later, you 


muſt 1% „ „ 


ther time.“ 


« Marries! (exclaimed his Lordſhip,) you 


amaze me! But it is impoſſible that my ſon 
ſhould deviate from the precepts I have inſtilled 
inta his mind with ſuch unremitting induſtry, - He 


cannot form an alliance inconſiſtent with the dig- 


ity of his birth, Though he may have poſlibly 


ſuffered himſelf to be captivated®by beauty, aud 
* miſled 
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miſſed from the particular views I have wiſhed him 


to cheriſh, there may be many young beauties in 


South Wales of high 1 and heireſſes of noble 
fortunes — | 


As to her deſcent, (interrupted Richard,) it 
may be high enough; for ſhe may have dropped 
from the clouds, for aught I know to the contrary, 
But as to her being an heireſs, I don't know any 
thing ſhe can have to inherit, except ſome turnips 
and carrots, and a jack-aſs to carry them to mar- 
ket ; for, to be plain with you, it's a ſimple gar- 
dener's daughter couſin Bob's going to buckle 


* Inpolible (exclaimed the Earl in an agony.) 


tis 3 that my ſon could have determined 


b e Ml 4 hate ha 
ro unite IIc ww 8 = — 2 — wretch. to 


bring ſuch indelible diſgrace on an ancient and 
honourable family.“ 


« Aye, that was aſe I ſaid to him to a tittle,) 
interrupted Richard.) What will your noble father 
ſay to you, (ſays I,) when he hears what a fine 
kettle of fiſh you are going to make of yourſelf, 
(fays I,),you that might have had your choice of 


counteſſeFand — ( bu I,) to go for to 
* ä bring 


e,) 
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bring him home a country- wench, with ſcarce a 
tatter to her back, for a daughter-in-law, (ſays I;) 


a pretty market you'll bring your pigs to! Don't 
you know that he is as proud as the devil, and as 
covetous as a harpy, ſays 1.”—« Aye, and that I 
do to my coſt ! ſays Bob. O, a plague upon all 
old curmudgeons of fathers! What the devil, 
good's in them; but to lumber the world with ! 
But it does not ſignify arguing the matter; for 


marry her I muſt and will, if the devil ſtood at the 


door; and let the old codger prevent me if he can, 
with a murrain to him,” 


« Couſin Evelyn, couſin Evelyn, (interrupted 
the Earl with great heat,) you go too far. This 
is not Lord Raymond's ſtyle of converſation. It 
is impoſſible that he could have expreſſed himſelf 


in terms either ſo undutifully opprobrious or ſo 
horribly vulgar,” | 


« As to the exact words, (returned Richard,) I 
can't ſay that I could be ſworn to them; but I 
know I have given you the pith and marrow of 


our converſation,” 


« O, very pithy, indeed! (cried his Logdſhip ; 
but I ſhall write immediately to Lord Raymond, 
a to 
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to enquire what foundation there may be for this 
report, and to admoniſh him ——.“ 


« Aye, (interrupted Richard,) when the ſteed's 
ſtolen ſhut-the ſtable door. Now, if you had any 
brains in your numſcull, you'd get into your chaiſe, 
and whirl off to my mother's, and you and ſhe 
might lay your noddles together, aud hatch ſome 
plot or other to prevent this match; for I can tell 
you, ſhe's deviliſhly uneaſy about it herſelf; and I 
know ſhe has a great mind to write to you about 
it; but a body does not care to make miſchief, you 
know: beſides, as he ſeemed ſo determined, ſhe 
thought there was no great good to be done 


by it.“ 
* am to the laſt degree provoked and per- 
plexed !” cried the Earl. 


% Faith, no one can wonder at that, (faid Ri- 
chard z) it's enough to provoke any one : and for 
my own part, I have fretted my guts to fiddle- 
ſtrings about it; for, though the girl is ſo hand- 
ſome and witty, and all that, that's no rule that 
ſhe ſhould be made a counteſs of.“ 


Py 
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J am almoſt diſtracted! (cried the Earl;) 
had he even fixed his affections on a woman of 
birth cates YT; ; #652 j « T 


« Aye, that was juſt what I told him, (inter- 
rupted Richard.) What a pother you keep with 
her ſenſe and her beauty, (fays I;) they'll make 
great impreſſion on old Squaretoes, to be ſure, 
(fays I.) Don't you know, that; though ſhe was 
blear-eyed, hump-backed, bandy-legged; though 
ſhe was as ugly as Mother Shipton, as old as old 
Par, and as ill-natured as tne devil, if ſhe could 
but poſt the coal, and reckon you up a ſcore or 
two of kings and dukes in her genealogy, he'd cry 
her up for a paragon, and idolize her like a goddeſs, 
(fays I.) —“ Aye, all that's very true, (ſays Bob,) 
you have hit him off to a tittle: but, as tyrannical 
and avaricious as he is, I'd have him to know, that 
I will take the liberty of chuſing for myſelf, if he 
was to put his eyes upon ſticks for it, (ſays Bob.) 
And, what though ſhe be but a gardener's daugh- 
ter, it's hard if ſhe is not a better ſtock to graft a 
noble family on, than the little crooked crab- ſtick 
that he wants to buckle me to. But, pleaſe- the 
Fates, I'll ſee him at the devil firſt ! ſays Bob,” 
—<« But at any rate, couſin Bob, (ſays I,) ſince 
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you ate refolved to marry the wench, hadn't you 
better tell old Squaretoes how much you are in 
love with her, and try to perſuade him. to conſent 
to the match, (ſays IJ. Conſent to the match 
(ſays Bob z) 1 find you know little about the old 
curmudgeon; he would as ſoon go to the devil. 
If he was to get the leaſt item of my intention, all 
the fat would be in the fire, (fays Bob.) I know 
he'll be in a damnable paſſion. But what of that? 
He's only tenant for life, ſo let him do his worſt, 
(ſays Bob.) Beſides, I am in great hopes, that the 
'vexation'of this affair may. ſend him packing to the 
ſhades below before his natural time, (ſays Bob,) 
and ſo rid me at once of the troubleſome old do- 
tard, and that would be a capital hit, faith.“ 


L Horrible and unnatural ! {exclaimed the Earl.) 


And pray who is this wretch, on whoſe account 


Lord Raymond has determined to debaſe himſelf, 
and to outrage me; to tarniſh the honours of an 
illuſtrious houſe, and return, with unparalleled in- 
nine, Ho tenderneſs of an affectionate father?” 


[Richard 5 tad hi : Lordſhip with every 
particular relative to Roſina and her ſuppoſed fa- 
ther, which had come within his knowledge: and, 
to add probability to the tale he had framed, ex- 
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tolled her as a miracle of beauty. The Earl took 
notes of ſuch particulars of his intelligence as he 
imagined it behoved him to remember, with great 
ſolemnity and preciſion: then addreſſing Richard, 


« Couſin Evelyn, (ſaid he,) you'll excuſe me if 
T leave you. I muſt attend the levee this morning, 
and it is time for me to dreſs. Perhaps it would 
be agreeable to you to amuſe yourſelf for an hour 
or two in my library?“ 


&« No, faith, (ſaid Richard,) now that I am here 
in London, it's damned hard if I cannot amuſe 
myſelf better than in poring over your old muſty 
devils of books. Now I think of it, ſomebody 
told me our little bruiſers were to have a boxing 
bout to-day: I muſt go and ſee about it, Egad, 
it is not every day a body can have ſuch high fun; 
and it would be a thouſand pities to loſe it. So, 
good bye, uncle.” 


He aroſe and walked towards the door, whilſt 
the Earl rung for a ſervant to attend him; then 
returning half way, and ſcratching his head, and 
aſſuming an ideot grin as he ſpoke, “ And in the 
meantime, uncle, you that are in power, if ever a 
fat comfortable place or penſion ſhould fall in your 
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way, or a good poſt at court, where a body may 
get a deal of money for doing nothing at all, you 
ſee, Why to be ſure you'll give the preference to 
your own fleſh and blood, and you won't forget 
your nephew, Dick Evelyn.” 


& Oh, no, (cried the Earl,) I ſhan't forget you; 
you may depend upon my utmoſt exertions. But 
at preſent I would not for the world detain you,” 


„Well, good bye again,” ſaid Richard, nodding 
familiarly as he ſkipped out of the room, 


« Fool, changeling, ideot, ape] (exclaimed the 


| Earl, determined to make himſelf ſome amends for 


the reſtraint he had impoſed on himſelf whilſt Ri- 
chard continued in his preſence,) ignorant, inſo- 
lent, audacious puppy! To abuſe me to my face! 
Was there ever ſuch inſufferable folly and impu- 
dence! A poſt! Aye, a poſt in Bridewell, to be 
flogged at !—But my fon! What am I to think! 
Whilſt I deliberate, his ruin may be completed 


Whilſt his Lordſhip continued to pour forth the 
ebullitions of his indignation, his contempt, and 
vexation, in theſe and divers other opprobrious 
exclamations, the litfle miſchievous” object of his 
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reſentment quitted his houſe in high exultation, 
triumphing in the mortification he had already oc- 
caſioned him, and greatly flattered with the ex- 
pectation, that the ſuſpicion with which he had 
inſpired him, would ſend his Lordſhip packing, as 
he expreſſed it, on a wild-gooſe chace to Wales, 


CHAP, IIL 


"THE PROBITY AND HUMANITY OF A COURTIER, 


HE Earl, meantime, beginning to make re- 
flection, that, as the evil with which he was 
menaced till admitted of prevention, he might 
apply his time to better purpoſe than in laviſhing 
it in fruitleſs inveRtives on a perſon who was utterly 
inſenſible to his reſentment, inſtantly diſpatched a 
ſervant to ſummon Mr. Tudor to a conſultation : 
but that gentleman was unfortunately not to be 
found, Extremely diſtreſſed, and dreading, leſt 
the loſs of an hour might render his misfortune 
irremediable, he bethought himſelf, in this dilem- 
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ma, of having recourſe to. the aſſiſtance of a perſon 
whoſe agency he had often found peguliarly ſer- 
viceable to him on many ſecret occaſions, This 
underſtrapper, whoſe name was Harris, being to- 
tolly devoid of conſcience and principle, readily 
engaged in the tranſaCtion of every dirty job his 
ſuperiors were pleaſed to impoſe on him ; and, as 
the recompence of his ſervices was generally pro- 
portionate to the iniquity of the buſineſs, the 
blacker it was, the more willingly he embarked in 
it. This perſon, as ſoon as his Lordſhip had con- 
fided to him his diſtreſs and perplexity, inſtantly 
ſuggeſted to him, that the only effectual means of 
preventing the odious connexion meditated by 
Lord Raymond, would be that of ſpiriting away, 
and ſecreting the object of his paſſion; an achieve- 
ment of which Mr. Harris very readily undertook 
the performance. The Earl at firſt ſtarted ſome 
difficulties to this plan, which appeared to him of 
a nature too hazardous and daring ; but his ob- 
jections were over-ruled by the intereſted elo- 
quence of his adviſer, who hoped io derive no 
trifling advantage from the ſucceſs of this enter- 
prize. He repreſented to his noble patron the 
little danger attendant on the execution of it, and 
the permanent advantage which would reſult from 
its accompliſhment. If Lord Raymond is ſo be- 
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witched as to reſolve to marry the girl, (purſued 
he,) what other means can be found to prevent 
him? and as he does not know that your Lordſhip 
has any ſuſpicion of the matter, you'll have nothing 
to do but to lie ſnug, and it will never come into 
his head to ſuſpect you of having any hand in the 
matter,” 


« But the meaſure is illegal, (ſaid the Earl,) 
and in caſe of detection ——,” 


« At my peril be it, (interrupted the under- 
ſtrapper ;) it would be a fine thing if we were to 
be ſuch ſlaves to the law as that comes to. Your 
Lordſhip has nothing to do but to leave the matter 
entirely to my management, and I'll engage to 
give you a ſatisfactory account of it. The laws, 
indeed]! It will be a meritorious action to prevent 
your Lordſhip's noble ſon and heir from being 
inveigled by a low-born trull of a gardener's 
daughter; and let the laws do what they will 


afterwards: it's hard if we cannot find ſome way 
to ſhove them aſide“ 


The conſcientious peer readily acquieſced in 
this reaſoning : and now the conſultation turned 
on the moſt ſuitable method of diſpoſing of the 
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unhappy victim of their policy, after they had got 
her into their power, Harris gave it as his opi- 
nion, that the ſafeſt courſe would be to keep her 
concealed in ſome remote part of South or North 
Wales. until the hurry of the purſuit that Lord 
Raymond would probably make for her ſhould be 
over, as their route through any populous part of 
the country might be eaſily trace; and that, after 
ſome time, when the ſearch was at an end, it would 
be no difficult matter to have her conveyed pri- 
vately to ſome maritime port, and ſhipped off, ei- 
ther for the Eaſt or Welt Indies, as might be moſt 
convenient ; or if theſe plans ſhould fail, ſhe might 
perhaps be ſtill more eligibly and ſecurely diſpoſed 
of in ſome private mad-houſe. 


Whilſt Mr. Harris thus diſplayed the fertility of 
his reſources, to the admiration of his noble auditor, 
who exceedingly reliſhed his counfel, he was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Mr. Tudor, who had 
Joſt no time in waiting on his Lordſhip as ſoon as 
appriſed of his deſire to ſee him. The Earl in- 
ſtantly acquainted him with the buſineſs of this 
convention, at which he expreſſed infinite aſto- 
niſh ment, | 
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Mr. Tudor's knowledge of Lord Raymond's 
character, rendered him ſtrongly inclined to diſ- 
believe the report of his intended marriage; and 
he would have perſuaded the Earl to have waited 
for ſome more unequivocal proof of the imprudence 
of his ſon, beſore he had recourle to any violent 
meaſures, 


« And whilſt J wait for ſuch proof, (cried the 
Eajl,) the fatal blow may be ſtruck, and the ho- 
nour of my illuſtrious houſe contaminated beyond 
redemption, And what proof more convincing 
need I require, than the letter I laſt night receivcd, 
corroborated by the teſtimony of young Evelyn, 
who, had he the inclination to deceive me, is deſ- 
titute of the capacity. From him I learn that my 
ſon's reſolution is irrevocably decided.” 


« It is ſtrange, indeed, (faid Tudor,) if Lord 
Raymond can have really determined to marry ſuch 


' a perſon!” 


e Strange as it is, (returned the Earl,) is his 
infatuation without a precedent ? Is he the firſt 
perſonage of illuſtrious birth who has been allured 
by female faſcination into voluntary perdition ? 
Beſides, what other motive can detain him in 
C 4 Wales, 
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Wales, in oppoſition to my reiterated remon- 
ſtrances and entreaties. No, no, it were weak- 
neſs to deceive myſelf in deſpite of conviction, 
All that now remains to ſnatch him from imme— 
diate ruin, is to embrace ſome meaſure no les 
prompt than coercive; and what obſtacles can be 
oppoſed to the meditated diſhonour, at once ſo ſafe 
and ſo effectual as the removal of the cauſe in 
which the evil originates. I ſee but one difficulty 
attendant on the execution of this plan; and that, 


I have happily bethought me, your friendſhip may 


obviate ; the want of a ſafe and ſecure place where 
the girl may be confined for ſome little time. Pray 
hear me out, (continued his Lordſhip, perceiving 
Mr. Tudor ready to interrupt him ;) I don't re- 
quire you to take an active part in this buſineſs: 
all I defire is, that you will lend me the uſe of an 
apartment in that old ſolitary caſtle you have in 
North Wales, which I have often heard you de- 
ſcribe.” 


Mr. Tudor expreſſed much ſurpriſe at this re- 


queſt, and great repugnance to granting it: and 


his Lordihip was obliged to have recourſe to all 
his rhetoric to engage him to compliance, 


« As 
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« Ag Lord Raymond (continued he) believes 
me totally ignorant of his diſgraceful intentions, 
he will never entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 
part I a& in this affair; or, ſhould it hereafter be- 
come known to him when his delirium is diſſipated 
by maturer reflection, I ſhall receive his warmeſt 
acknowledgments for ſaving him from the fatal 


effects of the infatuation which at preſent enſlaves 
him,” 


e But, in the meantime, (ſaid Tudor,) what is 
to become of the giti!“ 


« What matter what becomes of her ! (cried 
the Earl.) Is that a point to be conſidered, when 
the honour of my family is at ſtake? Better a 
thouſand ſuch baſe-born wretches ſhould periſh, 
than that a race fo illuſtrious ſhould be contami - 
nated with the leaſt blot of ignominy !”” 


« But the law, (faid Mr. Tudor,) to- whoſe 
protection the meaneſt individual has an equal 
claim with the molt noble, will probably give a 
deciſion on this ſubje& very different from your 
Lordſhip's.“ 
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« IT am not of a time of life, or frame of mind, 
(replied the peer,) to be intimidated by bugbears. 
The law may be a terrific ſcarecrow to thoſe who 
are ignorant of the art of dealing with it, or want 
influence to turn its balance in their favour, [ 
have no time to waſte in adverting to future con- 
ſequences; the buſineſs admits not of procraſti- 
nation. If you will ſuffer the gitl to be confined 
for a month or two in your houſe, until the heat 
of the ſearch Lord Raymond may probably make 
for her ſhall be abated, my gratitude for ſo eſſen— 
tial a ſervice ſhall not be confined to empty pro- 
feſſions.“ 


« And what is to become of her afterwards,” 
ſaid Tudor. 


That point may be adjuſted at our leiſure, 
(replicd his Lordſhip.) It may not perhaps be 
difficult to get her ſettled in ſome private mad- 
houſe.” 


«And it is more than probable, (ſaid Tudor, 
irotically,) that the treatment the will receive 
from Mr. Harris and his myrmidons, will be very 
well calculated to qualify her for being an inmate 


of Bedlam.” 
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« 8o much the better, ſo much the better, 
(cried the noble peer,) that would ſmooth every 
difficulty at once: or, ſhould that plan fail, ſhe 
may be diſpoſed of in a convent abroad, or ſhipped 
off to the plantations. What puniſhment can be 
too ſevere for the preſumptuous arrogance of ſuch 
a wretch !” 


However ſtrongly Mr. Tudor's principles mi- 
litated againſt the ſentiments of his noble patron, 
he repreſſed their dictates; for he was one of that 
numerous claſs of men who vibrate in a kind of 
middle ſtate, who want magnanimity to adhere to 
thoſe principles of virtue they poſſeſs ſenſibility to 
revere, and often ſacrifice their better feelings to 
the temptation of avarice, and the ſeduction of 
ambition. The conciliation of his Lordſhip's fa- 
your, of which he had already received ſome ſub- 
ſtantial proofs, was a point of no little moment to 
Mr. Tudor; and its conſequence was increaſed 
at the preſent period, when his hopes had been, 
ſtimulated by the proſpect of a place of fiſteen 
hundred a-year under government, which, he fore- 
faw, would ſhortly be vacant, and which, he be- 
lieved, his patron's intereſt, if ſtrongly exerted, 
might readily procure for him. At fo critical a 

juncture he feared to irritate him by a refuſal ; and 
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thus rendering his honeſty ſubſervient to his in- 
tereſt, he became a party in a buſineſs he abhorred, 
an aſlociate with wretches who were the diſgrace 
of their ſpecies, and the tool of a man whom, not- 
withſtanding his wealth, ſtation, and influence, he 
moſt thoroughly deſpiſed. 


Mr. Harris having been furniſhed by the Earl 
with the inſtructions he had received from Richard 
relative to poor Roſina's name, place of abode, &c. 
left the Earl, to prepare himſelf and his myrmidons 
for the projected enterprize. Mr. Tudor alſo re- 
tired to his own houſe, full of thought and anxicty, 
and half repenting the conſent he had given to 
decome an accomplice in fo infamous a meaſure. 


His imagination perpetually repreſented to him 
a young, beautiful, innocent girl, delivered to the 
abſolute diſpoſal of a ſet of wretches, to whom deeds 
the molt atrocious were familiarized by practice: 
and his conſcience, though not, as we have already 


ſeen, of a texture the moſt delicate, was ſtartled at 


the ſcheme of villainy to which he was become 
acceſſary. But, as the human mind is ever in- 
genious in the palliation of its own errors, he 
filenced its reproaches with the perſuaſion, that, in 


reſcuing the devoted victim of his Lordſhip's po- 
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licy from the power of the wretches to whoſe con- 
duct ſhe was to be delivered, and affording her an 
aſylum where ſhe might enjoy at Jeaſt comparative 
ſafety and comfort, he rendered an acceptable ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of goodneſs, It was enough to 
ſuſter his houſe to be converted into a priſon, he 
determined that its walls ſhould protect their un- 
happy captive from inſult, as long as ſhe remained 
within them: and to this effect, ſtipulated that ſhe 
ſhould be entirely committed to his guardianſhip, 
ſo long as ſhe continued to reſide beneath his roof. 
The Earl, delighted with his compliance, agreed 
to every thing he required of him; and, as it hap- 
pened to be the ſeaſon when he uſually vilited his 
paternal manſion, he ſet out without loſs of time, 
loaded with the acknowledgments, profeſſions, and 
promiſes of his noble benefactor, to await Roſina's 
arrival, and prepare for her reception. — The events 
which occurred in conſequence of theſe meaſures 
have been already related. 
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CHAP. IV. 


A COURTIER KEEPS HIs woRD/! 


* reader may have traced in Tudor's heart 
the gradual progreſs of a paſſion founded in 
its commencement on the perſonal lovelineſs of 
Roſina, and afterwards confirmed by the accom- 
pliſhments of her mind, the diſcovery of her qua- 
lity, and the conviction of her worth. But, how- 
ever eligible the reſpectability of her birth, and 
the probable proſpect of the fortune ſhe was one 
day to inherit, might have rendered his attach- 
ment, it was combated in his boſom by the con- 
viction, that, from his known connexion with the 
Earl of L——'s family, an union with Roſina 
would be imputed to motives the moſt diſhonour- 
able, But naturally warm in his feelings, his pal- 
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fon ſoon predominated over every other conſi- 
deration; and as he now conceived the deſign of 
rendering this attachment ſubſervient to the pur- 
poſes of his intereſt, he no longer oftered apy op- 
poſition to its ſtrong aſcendancy. Although he 
poſſeſſed too much good ſenſe to flatter himſelf that 
he had inſpired Roſina with any prepoſſeſſion in his 
favour, it yet never entered into his imagination 
to doubt her joyful acceptance of his honourable 
addreſſes; or to ſuppoſe, that in a ſituation ſo de- 
plorably hopeleſs, ſhe could reject an union which 
offered a reſtoration to the tenderneſs of the friends 
ſhe lamented, to the eſteem of mankind, and the 
bleſſings of ſocial life. It was to this meaſure he 
adverted at his laſt ſeparation from Rolina. . He 
departed in the intention of making a trial of the 
inJuence which the diſagreeable entanglement in 
which his noble patron had involved himſelf, by 
the illegality of his proceedings, might afford him; 
and to regulate his conduct with reſpect to Roſina 
by the ſucceſs of this attempts In this intention 
he travelled poſt to London. 


Lord Raymond, meantime, had very naturally. 
attributed Roſina's adventure to the machinations 
of the Fitzoſbornes, who, he fancied, had adopted 
this method of obtaining by force what they had 


failed 
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failed to effect by perſuaſion. His vexation and 
indignation were, however, mitigated by the re. 
flection, that previouſly to this event he had been 
obliged to renounce his flattering, expectations, and 
reſign all hope of ſhaking the determined ſteadineſs 
of Roſina's reſolution, which had already baffled 
all his inſidious efforts, even in a ſituation the moſt 
favourable to the ſucceſs of his deſigns. He there- 
fore wiſely determined to devour his chagrin in 
filence, and ſubmit patiently ſo a misfortune which 
it was paſt his power to remedy, He returned to 
London, where his father, though ſccretly rejoiced 
at the philoſophic reſignation with which he ap- 
peared to ſupport the Joſs of his miſtreſs, received 
him with a moſt petrific coldneſs : and to complete 
his mortification, the Duke of B and Lady 
Elinor, to whom his Grace had, in the firſt tran- 
ſports of his indignation, repeated his converſation 
with the little Crookback, irritated beyond meaſure 
at the imagined inſult, received his advances with 
the moſt frigid diſdain. But, however mortifying 
to his Lordſhip were theſe ſymptoms of alienation, 
as he was ignorant of their true ſource, and fan- 
cied they originated in the reſentment occaſioned 
by his long protracted abſence from London, he 
hoped in time to overcome them by a tenfold por- 


tion of obſcquious attention. For his d..appoint- 
; ment 
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ment in love had ſerved to render him ſtill kcener 
in the purſuit of thoſe honours and riches, from 
the poſſeſſion of which he promiſed himſelf the 
moſt ſubſtantial conſolation. 


Immediately on his arrival in London, Mr. Tu- 
dor waited on his noble patron, whom he found 
filled with vexation and chagrin on account of the 
ill ſucceſs of his negociations reſpecting Lord Ray- 
mond's alliance with Lady Elinor; and the in- 
telligence which Mr. Tudor came purpoſely to 
impart to him, was not much calculated to admi- 
niſter conſolation. He briefly acquainted him with 
Roſina's name, quality, and intimate connexions 
with the Fitzoſbornes, who were not unknown to 
his Lordſhip ; though, for his own private reaſons, 
he ſuppreſled her title to the fortune of her family, 


Though already partly informed of theſe par- 
ticulars by Tudor's letters, the Earl liſtened to 
the repetition of them with infinite uneaſineſs, 


„% Would to Heaven I had never embarked in 
this curſed buſineſs ! (cried he.) What is to be 
cone! Can you adviſe me ?——"? 


« I know 
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« I know no courſe you can follow with ſafety, 


. (replied Tudor,) but that of ſending for Lord 


Raymond, confefling to him your ſhare in the 
tranſaction, and reſtoring to him the object of lis 
affection. The young lady may perhaps be pre- 
vailed on to ſacriſice her reſentment, great as [ 
aſſure you it is, to the proſpect of ſo ſplendid an 
alliance; eſpecially as her reputation has been a 
little cracked in this affair, and that ſhe * not a 
ſhilling fortune.“ 


t Surely you jeſt ! (exclaimed the Earl.) Did 
ever man give ſuch a damned piece of advice 
To marry my fon to a girl of cracked reputation, 
inferior birth, and no fortune! I would ſooner 
hang myſelf than ſubmit to ſo diſgraceful a con- 
nexion! No, no, ſome other expedient muſt be 
deviſed. Now, I think, as your caſtle is ſituated 
ſo near the ſea-coaſt, it would be very practicable 
to get her conveyed away to ſome foreign country, 
the more diſtant the better; and I could eaſily hire 
a veſſel for the purpoſe ; and as ſhe might be con- 
veyed on board in the night-time, and well gagged, 
there would be no danger of her alarming the 
country with her cries. I muſt ſend immediately 
for Harris, and conſult him on this matter,” 


« And 
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« And can you ſuppoſe, my Lord, (ſaid. Tudor, 
with indignation,) that I am ſo loſt to principle and 
to decency, as to connive at a ſcheme of this atro- 
cious nature! Becauſe, to oblige you, I unwil- 
lingly conſented to her detention for a few weeks 
in my houſe, when I was deceived into a ſuppo- 
ſition of her being a low-born wretch, who aimed 
to enſnare the heir of your family in an unworthy 
connexion by artful blandiſhment, Now, that I 
am convinced of the fallacy of ſuch an idea, and 
find her to be a young lady of reſpectable birth and 
ſuperior endowments, can you ſuppoſe me to be 
ſuch a remorſeleſs villain, as to aflociate with the 
moſt profligate of mankind, and become acceſlary 


to crimes at which humanity ſhudders !” 


« I meant not to authorize any crimes by my 
ſanction, (replied his Lordſhip.) You are too 
warm, Tudor. I meant nothing more than to 
place the young lady in a foreign convent, where 
I would have been content to pay liberally for her 
comfortable accommodation : and as ſhe has no 
fortune of her own, ſhe would have had reaſon to 


thank me for providing her ſo. eligible an eſta« 
blihment,” 


« O, 


4 O, I dare fay, (replied Tudor, ironically,) if 
appriſed of your Lordſhip's benevolent intentions, 
ſhe would feel for them all the gratitude they merit. 
But I muſt candid]y tell you, this ſcheme is utterly 
impracticable; for I would much ſooner open my 
gate to a ruffian, whom you ſhould depute to plant 
a dagger in the boſom of this injured and beautiful 
girl, than deliver her to the uncontrolled authority 
of your worthy agent, Mr. Harris, whom I know 
to be a monſter of iniquity, from whoſe brutal 
ferocity death would perhaps be the moſt favour- 
able deſtity ſhe might have reaſon to expect. A 
little reflection, ſurely, would have prevented your 
Lordſhip from inſulting me with ſuch a propo- 
ſition.” 


&« Dear Tudor, (cried the Earl,) I was far from 
intending to offend you. But you ſee the per- 
plexity of my ſituation, Your own reaſon will 
point out to you the abſolute neceſlity there is, 
that this girl ſhould be ſecreted, at leaſt until after 
Lord Raymond's marriage with Lady Elinor, which 
I have not yet relinquiſhed the hope of ettecting, 
But perhaps ſome other more feaſible project may 
be ſtruck out,” 


cc My 


to 


« My Lord, (ſaid Tudor,) no project of an 


illicit nature ſhall ever have my concurrence, 


The loſs of your fayour may be the inevitable 
conſequence of my determination; but I candidly 
tell you, that I find the tears and ſupplications of 
this bewitching creature ſo irreſiſtibly powerful, 
that I can no longer reſolve to act in the hated 
capacity of her gaoler, and refuſe her the * 
ſhe eternally ſolicits.” 


« How! (exclaimed his Lordſhip,) is this the 
return you make for my patronage and protection? 
for the repeated benefits I have ſhowered on you ? 
Are you too faſcinated with this wretch, that has 
been ſent into the world to thwart my meaſures, 
and diſturb my tranquillity ?” 


« I confeſs, (replied Tudor,) I am not inſenſible 
to the powerful attractions of this lovely girl.” 


« Why then, (replied his Lordſhip with quick- 
neſs,) why then, ſince her family is reſpeQable, 
and her conduct unexceptionable, why then not 
marry her yourſelf? I only wiſh to preclude the 
polſibilit7 of Lord Raymond's union with her; 
and that point once effected, I ſhall have no ob- 

jection 
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jection to revealing to his knowledge my ſhare ia 
the tranſaction.“ 


This was the very point to which Tudor had 
wiſhed to lead his noble patron, 


4 I ſhould have no objection to the meaſure, 
(replied he,) if it could be adopted with any pro- 
priety. But will it not be reported in the world, 
that I have been induced by your Lordſhip's in- 
fluence to marry your ſon's miſtreſs ? 


« And are you weak enough (replied the Earl) 
to [ſacrifice your happineſs and intereſt to ſuch idle 


reports?“ 


« The union in queſtion, (returned Tudor, 
however it might contribute to my happineſs, 
would certainly be very prejudicial to my intereſt, 
Your Lordſhip ſeems to have forgotten the nar- 
rowneſs of my circumſtances. I am not in a 
ſituation to encumber myſelf with a family, which 
I might in future want the means of providing 


for.“ 


« Dear Tudor, marry the girl, and leave the 


care of your fortune to my gratitude,” 
&« You 
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« You will pardon me, my Lord, if, in taking 
a ſtep of this conſequence, I refuſe to proceed on 
ſo ſlippery a foundation as the promiſes of cour- 
tiers are ſaid to be, (replied "Tudor, ſmiling.) I 
muſt have ſome more ſubſtantial dependence than 
mere verbal aſſurances, before I burthen myſelf 
with a wife, to ſuit your Lordſhip's convenience, 
Had your intereſt procured Mr. M ——'s place 


for me 


« Say no more, (interrupted the Earl, inſtantly 
taking the hint;) fortunately it is not yet diſpoſed 
of, and you ſhall have it. I will ſet about it in- 
ſtantly; in leſs than two days the patent ſhall be 


completed,” 


For once a courtier kept his word: two days 
after this converſation his Lordſhip preſented the 
patent to Mr, 'T'udor, who, now at the very ſum- 
mit of his wiſhes, ſet out, without loſing a mo- 
ment, to communicate his good fortune to Roſina, 
and make her the partner of his felicity. 


CHAP, 
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Her meek rejections wore fo mild a face, W 
More like acceptance ſeem'd it, than diſgrace, rc 


T will naturally be ſuppoſed, that in the repe- 

tition of the tranſaCtions juſt related, Mr. Tu- 
dor ſoftened every circumſtance that might reſlect 
culpability on his own conduct; and though he in- 
formed her that a place of fifteen hundred a year 
had been preſented to him by his patron, he ſup- 
preſſed the conditions on which it had been ob- 
tained. 


« Good heaven! (cried Roſina, who eaſily dil- 
covered the origin of her unfortunate captivity in 


the miſchievous pleaſantry of the little Crookback) 
on 
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en what inſignificant cauſes do the viciſſitudes of 
human life depend] the thoughtleſs author of my 
ſufferings, little imagined how deeply his wanton 
archneſs was deſtined to wound my heart!“ 


« Tome, come, (ſaid Tudor) it is time you 
ſhould forget your ſufferings ; for my own part I 
owe the little Crookback infinite obligation, ſince 
he was the means of my introduction to you; 
greatly as I was captivated with you, (continued 
he) even from the firſt hour of our acquaintance, I 
endeavoured to ſtifle a paſſion which the narrow- 
neſs of my fortune forbade me to indulge ; but now, 
when that objection has been obviated by the gene- 
roſity of my patron, what obſtacle remains to im- 
pede our felicity. In other circumſtances I ſhould 
allow all juſt indulgence to your maideniſh timi- 
dity; but the peculiarity of our ſituation obliges us 
to diſpenſe with common forms, Let us be mar- 
ried immediately, and now that I have two or three 
months to ſpare, we will devote them to the pur- 
poſe of viſiting your friends the Fitzoſborne's, in 
Ireland, before our return to London. Speak to 


me, my Roſina, tell me you approve this mea- 


ſure, and will conſent to it.“ 
Vor. V. D Raſina 
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; Roſina fighed deeply, and her tears ſtreamed 
down her face and boſom, 


« Why theſe ſighs and tears! (faid Tudor) are 


you ſhocked at the proſpect of an immediate reſto- 
* to liderey and happineſs * 


te Ar (faid Roſina) your plan promiſes me 
neither ! Hear me with patience, (continued ſhe, 
perceiving his aſtoniſhment in his countenance) 
and if I reject a propoſal which I feel it impoſlible 
to accept, deem me not on that account the leſs 
grateful for your generoſity, or the leſs ſuſceptible 
of your merit,” _ 


« Reject ! (repeated Tudor) are you conſcious 
of the import of your words! do you reflect on 


your ſituation !” 


« Every circumſtance of my unfortunate ſitua- 
tion, (returned Rofina) has been ſo frequently re- 
volved in my mind, that farther reflection is unne- 
ceſſary. Every riſing hope has been cruſhed 
every opening proſpect of felicity obliterated ! my 
mind ſeems to have been rendered callous by its 
ſufferings, I am now prepared to bear the worſt!“ 


« The 
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« 'The worſt | (exclaimed Tudor) am I then 
ſo hateful and deſpicable, that perpetual impriſon- 
ment and perſecution, are thought preferable to the 
honourable union I offer you.” 


« Neither hateful nor deſpicable, (returned Ro- 
ſina) are you deemed by me: on the contrary, I 


truly love and can you—but I cannot marry 
you, * 


« »Tis well, madam, (cried me, ſtarting from 
her in a rage) *tis well! ſince you refuſe me a le- 
gal title to protect you, I have no longer any au- 
thority to withhold you from the perſon by whom 
you were committed to my charge. I will inſtant- 
ly write to the Earl, and acquaint him with my 
readineſs to reſign you to any perſon he may appoint 
to require you at my hands. Since my guardian- 
ſhip is contemned and rejected, I am ready to con- 


ſign you to that of your EINE conductor, Mr. 
Harris.“ 


« Can you ſuppoſe me weak enough to be in- 
timidated by theſe menaces ? (replied Roſina calm- 
y) V eſtimate your worth too juſtly, to believe you 
Capable of a baſeneſs, of which, in the narrative 

D 2 you 
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you have juſt now given me, you e ſo juſt 
an tea, «a 


« Then you build on my own profeſſions, (ſaid 
Tudor) but have a care—when I made them, [ 
ſuppoſed you ſenſible and grateful; I knew not 
then your arrogance, your infatuation and inflexi. 
bility. Since you chuſe your deſtiny, whatever 
horrors and misfortunes may await you, the culpa- 
bility, as well as the calamity, will be all your 
own.” 


The weak and exhauſted ſpirits of Roſina could 
not ſupport the proſpect of the new ſufferings and 
difficulties with which ſhe was threatened by the 
reſentment of Tudor. She was ſeized with a ſuc- 
ceſſion of fits, which continued, with ſhort inter- 
miſſions, for ſeveral hours, Theſe alarming pa- 
roxyſms, ſo ſtrongly reſembling death, filled the 
tortured boſom of Tudor with conſternation and 
© remorſe, All his affection was revived by her ap- 
parent danger; he ſupported her in his arms, and 
in the ſhort intervals of ſenſibility ſhe enjoyed, 
poured out the moſt laviſh proteſtations of fond- 
neſs, and the tendereſt aſſurances of protection. 


When 
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When ſhe at length recovered, ſhe complained 
entre weakneſs, and expreſſed a deſire to be 


of 
ſuffered to ſleep. They removed her to her bed- 
chamber, where he entreated her to ſuffer the old 
woman to watch ſome hours by her; and as ſhe 
had by this time diveſted herſelf of all diſtruſt, ſhe 
did not oppoſe his deſire, Before Tudor retired, 
he approached her, 


« Noſina, (faid he) perverſe and cruel as you 
are, I feel that your peace is moſt dear to me, and 
your approbation of all human bleſſings, the high- 
eſt in my eſtimation, Diſpel then every ground- 
leſs anxiety ; ungrateful as you are, I will never 
withdraw from you my protection, whilſt you wiſh 
me to continue it,” 


« I am not ungrateful: (ſaid Roſina) O could 
you learn to be content with my gratitude, my 
eſteem, my ſiſterly affection.“ 


« Well, well, (aid Tudor) cold as are theſe 
expreſſions, I muſt, for the preſent, endeavour to 


be content with them: time may ſoften this obdu - 
racy,” 


” 


Roſina ſhook her head. | 
D 3 « What, 
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« What, (ſaid Tudor, relapſing into his gloom) 
is it deemed too preſumptuous, even to flag my- 
ſelf with a bare pollibility 1” 


% Well, good night 1 (ſid Roſpna) we ſhall find 
a better ſeaſon to adjuſt our differences,” | 


He retired without ſpeaking. 


— — 


CHAP. VI. 


REFLECTIONS @N DEATH, AND OTHER 
MELANCHOLY CIRCUMSTANCES, 
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And hope that points to diſtant years, 
F. air opening through this vale of tears 
 ———Ayidſta to the ſkies, | 
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EF T to her own reflections, Roſina, looked 
into her heart for the motive of her infurmount- 


able repugnance to an union with Tudor, Butin 
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theſe. inſtances the heart is often perverſe in its 
deciſions z more awake to the impulſes of ſenſibi- 
ljty, than attentive to the dictates of reaſon, it re- 
jects without heſitation the counſels of prudence, 
and adheres with inflexibility to its own arbitrary 
determinations. The bold and impetuous charac- 
ter of Tudor, thrown into tumult by every varying 
paſſion ; one moment melted to extravagant fond- 
neſs, and the next exaſperated to violent reſent- 
ment, was uncongenial with the placid and gentle 
ſpirit. of Roſina. Love, according to her idea, was 
the ſoft ſoother of the ruffled boſom : a gale that 
gently agitated the feelings; not a whirlwind to 
ſwell them into tempeſt. Her boſom, yet ſmarting 
with the anguiſh of recent diſappointment, was 
little inclined to cheriſh another attachment; and 
the boiſterous manners and rough familiarity of 
Tudor, rendered him ill adapted to efface the im- 
preſſions which the artful refinement, and elegant 
tenderneſs of Lord Raymond had left “ aching at 
her breaſt.” Roſina had, beſide, another motive 
for her rejection of the propoſed connection. Fully 
ſenſible of the decline of her health, ſhe imagined 
her life verged rapidly towards it's termination; 


and this idea, far from inſpiring horror, was a ſource 
of exultation. It is the nature of the mind to look 
forward with hope. When human conſolations 
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» 4 , fail, and the ſhades of misfortune hover around us 


in a melancholy and impenetrable gloom, this bright 
and active principle, that faithful as the needle to 
the polar ſtar, purſues the cheerful beam of happi- 
neſs, will pierce the incumbent darkneſs to ſeek the 
object of it's aſpiration in a ſerener region—even 
the region of immortality. Roſina thought her- 
felf dying, and weary of a world where. even the 
evaneſcent pleaſures which enervate the boſom, 
and render it more acutely ſuſceptible to the ſtings 
of thoſe misfortunes which moſtly follow in the 
rear, may be termed calamities, death ſeemed di- 
veſted of every terror; ſhe hailed it's approach, 
and rejoiced in the proſpect of her liberation. Con- 
ſcious of rectitude, and truſting in the mercy of her 
judge, ſhe feared in that ſleep of death, no terrify- 
ing viſions, but beheld it as an aſylum from thoſe 
ſad viciſſitudes of human miſery which neither pru- 
dence can avert, nor compaſſion alleviate. O 
death l thou beſt and ſweeteſt ſolace of the wretch- 
ed! thou never-failing friend of the unfortunate ! 
where is the boſom of ſenſibility that has not anti- 
cipated thy arrival, and wiſhed, at ſome interval of 
wretchedneſs, to ſteep its agonizing ſenſations in thy 
falutary oblivion |! 


It 
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It was late next day before Roſina left her cham- F 


ber, Tudor accoſted her with an air of coldneſs 
and diſſatisfaction; he enquired how ſhe had paſſed 

the night with a conſtrained civility, and the con- 
verſation dropped with her anſwer. 


At dinner ſhe endeavoured to eat, but ſhe found 
it impoſſible. Tudor had not before obſerved all 
the alteration of her appearance; he contemplated 
her with diſquietude and vexation, and ſtarting from. 
the table, as if in ſudden reſentment, he abruptly 
withdrew, and ſhe ſaw him not till night. 


Late in the evening on his return to her, he 
found her ſunk into ſuch a ſtate of dejection, that 
ſhe trembled at his approach. 


Ho am] to interpret this emotion; (ſaid he, 
with more gentleneſs) am J to impute it to aver- 
Gon or to illneſs?ꝰ | a 


« have given you no cauſe ( replied Roſina) to 
ſuſpect me of a ſentiment, which could I experi- 
ence, I muſt myſelf be hateful.”* - 


« What credit can I afford to aſſertions which 
are ſo. ſtrongly contradicted by your actions | in a 
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ſituation ſo deſperate as yours, what but averſion 
the.moſt confirmed and rooted, could influence you 
to reject a union, which would extricate you from 
every embarraſſment. Is is poſſible that I can be 
ſcorned and rejected on account of a worthleſs 
wretch, whoſe traitorous baſeneſs has been the 
prime ſource of all your calamities ! ut 


% Though rejected, (replied Roſina) you have 
not been ſcorned ; neither does that rejection pro- 
ceed from any remaining partiality for Lord Ray- 
mond. If obliged to chooſe between you, I Would 
not heſitate one moment in my deciſion : no, though 
you were poor and friendleſs, I wonld not degrade 
your worth, by placing it in a balance againſt Lord 
Raymond, and all the allurements which his alli- 


| &, ance might offer to my vanity and ambition. But 


Wa 


let us have done with this converſation—it i is vain | 


and fruitleſs—l cannot be your wife.“ | 

e Perverſe, refractory, unaccountable, (mutter- 
ed Tudor) You cannot be my wife „and what 
then —ſor I would command r my "feelings—1 would 
argue the point with calmneſs if T could. What 
| then are your views? you know my mie. z you 


know I cannot if I would, releaſe TE. My ruin, 


you 
4 
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you muſt be conſcious, would be the inevitable 
hav TY of ſuch a ſtep.” 


« Well, (ſaid Roſina) ſince informed of your 
ſituation, I have forborne to importune you on the 
ſubject. I require nothing more than a continu- 
ance of my preſent confinement ; I can now ſub- 
mit to my captivity without murmuring, certain 
of the approach of a friend, who, ſpite of bolts and 
n Wil reſtore me to liberty.“ 


What dreadful event do you allude to! (cricd 
Tudor) you are altered, you are ill, my blood runs 
cold at the idea] but you only ſpeak thus to tor- 
ment and diſtract me: yet promiſe me that you 
will make no attempt to regain your liberty, and 
I will ſend for a phylician.”. | 

No extremity (returned Roſina) ſhall 'extort 
from me a promiſe I mean not to perform. Should 
any opportunity preſent me the proſpect of a re- 
leafe, you may be certain I ſhall not hefitate to em- 
brace it; but dry as I prize my liberty, I can- 


not condeſcend to purchaſe it with treachery and 
fraud. ”% 
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« Impracticable creature | ſo gentle yet ſo reſo- 
Jute ! but I will incur the hazard—I will truſt to 
your gratitude 1 cannot ſee you die for want of 
medical aſſiſtance.” 


« Medical aſſiſtance (returned Roſina) in com- 
mon caſes, may do much; but can it probe to the 
bottom of the heart —miniſter to a mind diſeas'd ? 
does the preſcription of a phyſician contain a ma- 
gic charm—his drugs a lethean quality, to expunge 
thoſe characters of affliction which are written in 
the ſecret foldings of the boſom ? to mental evils, 


mental remedies alone are applicable.“ 


4 This is not to be endured ! (cried Tudor) 1 
cannot bear to ſee you thus!“ 


« Leave me then to my fate; return to London; 


endeavour to forget me; let amuſement. conſpire 
with buſineſs. to baniſh me from your thoughts, I 


have but one requeſt to make; | have not yet ac- 


. quired philoſophy enough to conſent that my repu- 
mation ſhould be left the prey of malevolence let 
the letters I ſhall leave be delivered 


« By heaven this is too much! (exclaimed Tu- 
dor in a rage] but this language is adopted to drive 
me 
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me to deſperation ! yet why not comply with your 
defire! why not abandon you to your fate, when 
even death is thought preferable to my tenderneſs ! 
yes, let it de ſo—to-morrow I will leave you—I 
will forget you, ſince you deſire it, or remember 
nothing but your ingratitude, your obſtinacy, and 
perverſeneſs l 


Roſina, terrified at his violence, retired to her 
chamber, and ſaw him no more till the following 
day, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


'HONOUR TRIUMPHANT. * 


We've read that things inan mate have mov'd, 

And, as with living ſouls, have been inſpir'd 

By magic numbers, and perſuaſive ſound. 
CONGREVE, 


UDOR's countenance the next morning 
was dark and ſullen; he did not ſpeak, and 


after breakfaſt left the caſtle on foot, and returned 


not *till late in the evening. 


Roſina's ſpirits now recovered from the agita- 
tion into which they had been thrown by Tudor's 
arrival, and his ſubſequent conduct were once more 
ſunk into the melancholy gloom of hopeleſs de- 


5 ſpondency. 
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ſpondency. Her doom, ſhe imagined, was now 
finally determined; her boſom peace deſtroyed z 
her reputation blaſted ; her conſtitution, as ſhe was 
perſuaded, mortally impaired ; what would it have 
availed to eonſent to # marriage, againſt. which the 
feelings of her heart revolted with an unconquer- 
able repugnance; a marriage, which could neither 
reſtore her to reputation, to 8 or to 
health. 4 


Late in the evening ſhe fat at her window 
Tudor was not yet returned; the moon beams 
glanced through the ivy that hung from the battle- 
ments of the caftle ; ſhe ſat liſtening to the mur- 
murs of the cataract, and contemplating the white 
miſts that waved over the ſurrounding mountains. 
The ſolemn ſerenity of the ſeene tranquillized her 
mind. Her breaſt was expanded with devotion ; 
ſhe felt the vanity of human purſuits, and the in- 
ſignificance of human attainments. She ſung ſeve- 
ral hymns, and her voice, which was at firſt feeble 
and tremulous, acquired ſtrength from it's exertion. 
She had juſt begun a hymn to hope, when Tudor 
appeared at the * 21 . apartment. She 
TR NO 
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Im glad you have ſpirits to ſing, (ſaid he) 
let me not interrupt you. I have often experienced 
the efficacy of muſic in ſoothing the perturbation 
| of mental diſquietude, and never was that ſoothing 
influence more requiſite than at this moment.— 


Pray begin that air again.“ 


He ſeated himſelf near the window, and croſling 
his arms over his breaſt, prepared to liſten whilſt 


Roſina ſung. 


HYMN TO HOPE, 


O hope, thou ſweet benignant power! 


Deſcended from above z - 
And ſent by heaven to loſt mankind, 
On errands full of love. 


Alas! no more thy beamy ſtar 


Illumes my dreary way; 
For diſappointment's frequent tear 
Has quench'd the ſilver ray. 


Bright angel ! ſent by fate to cheer 


Life's more than wintry glooms, 
And ftrew midſt ſorrows ſharpeſt thorns 
Thy vifionary blooms. 


How 


1 
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How ſweetly glow'd the opening buds 
In fancy's vernal morn ! 


I ſtreteh'd my hand to pluck the flower, 


But felt the piercing thorn | 


Though oft allur'd, as oft deceiv'd, 
But now the charm is oder; 

The dream is fled—the ſcene is clos'd, 
And hope enchants no more | 


Yet oft at midnight's awful hour, 
When noiſe and tumult ceaſe; , 
She deigns to hover o'er my couch, 

And whiſpers ſacred peace. 


Not as when erſt in fancy's morn, 
She met my raptur'd viewz 
When fluttering round her radiant form, 
The bright idea's flew. 


A varied creſt of Indian plumes 
Play'd o'er her laughing brow ; 

Her robe a ſun- gilt weſtern cloud, 
Her zone th'etherial bow. 


Now round her flows a veſtal /lol 
Of pure unſullied white; 
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And fair Elyſian blooms enwreath m 
Her brow, ſerenely bright, hore 
| Fin, b cher 
Her hand a ſilver lamp diſplays, or 
To cheer the awful gloom ; you 
* She trends the damp vault's dreary maze, tune 
| And an me to the tomb. tron 
wit! 
She bids it ape it's marble jaws, 
To take me to its breaſt ; J 
For there the troublous ſpirits ceaſe! nd 
And there the weary reſt | * 
u1 


Whilſt Rofina ann Tudor ſtruggled with his me⸗ 
emotion; he ſtarted up when ſhe concluded, and of | 
lying to her, flung himſelf on his knees at her ff ol 
feet, and —_ both her hands, _ 


« "IM (cried: be he in' interrupted accents) 
Roſina, you have conquered ! your priſon is un- 
barred from this moment. To fee you die—mer- 
ciful heaven | to become acceſſary to your murder! 
to lay up for myſelf hoards of eternal horror and re- 
morſe days of wretehedneſs, and nights of del- 
pair I make no conditions I no longer detain 
you; go where and when you pleaſe !” 


kin 
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« O Tudor, (cried Roſina, deeply affected, 
trembling with emotion, and afraid too ſuddenly to 
cheriſh the hope his words inſpired) O Tudor, can 
you act thus nobly, and ſhall | be leſs diſintereſted ! 
you ſuld my liberation would deſtroy your for- 
tune, ſubject you” to the indignation of your pa- 
tron; can I then conſent to return your generoſity 
with injury, your tenderneſs with ruin 2 


« No matter, (returned Tudor) I am now pre- 
pared to brave every evil, but the confciouſneſs' of 
having been inſtrumental 'to your deſtruction. 
Curſed, curſed be the moment, when I ſuffered the 
mean ſuggeſtions of intereſt to ſilence the dictates 
of honour and conſcience, which ſo powerfully re- 
volted againſt this infamous conſpiracy ! but I am 
now juſtly puniſhed for my baſe ſervility. Ro- 
ſina, you are in the right to gare 1 1 am un- 
8 to poſſeſs you FEY 


« Oh how unjuſt (faid Roſina) is this ſelf ac- 
culation | have you not been my trueſt friend, my 
beſt benefactor? did not your humanity 'ſnatch | me 
from the power of the moſt abandoned of man- 
kind. You have been my guardian angel, com- 
niſſioned by heaven to ſave me from deſtruction l“ 


Roſina, 


| 
| 
| 
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Roſina, in the laviſh prodigality of gratitude, 
could almoſt have promiſed Tudor a compliance 
with every wiſh of his heart; but the conſider. 
tion of her weak and declining ſtate of health, re. 
ſtrained her: ſhe imagined, her conſtitution wat 
more exhauſted than it really was, and doubted 
whether ſhe had remaining ſtrength to enable her 
to bear the fatigue of a journey to Ireland. To 
Aatter him with a hope, which ſhe believed could 
never. be realized, would have been, ſhe thought, 
a cruel kindneſs, more injurious to his repoſe than 
the moſt confirmed indifference, 


e Since we muſt ſeparate, (faid Tudor) let it be 
immediately ; to-morrow I will myſelf conduct you 
to Holyhead.” 


* To-morrow; (ſaid Roſina) what neceſſity for 
this precipitation? I would fain ftay a little lon- 
ger—l would fain expreſs my gratitude, and re- 
concile you to my departure.” 


If you would reconcile me to your departure, 
faid Tudor) be conſiſtentawith yourſelf; treat me 
with your accuſtomed coldneſs ; I cannot bear this 
relenting ſoftneſs—this appearance of tenderneſs, 

which 


j 


% 
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which 1s foreign to your heart—tell me you de- 
{piſe and hate me !” 


« Never (ſaid Roſina) ſhall my lips pronounce 
ſo black a falſehood, Is there no mean between 
antipathy and fondneſs ! is there not a tender eſ- 
teem—a grateful affection, which the heart may 
ſhare with many, though one alone can poſſeſs its 
ſupreme attachment.” 


« Well, well, (ſaid Tudor) let us have done 
with this ſubject, never more to reſume it. You 
do not, you cannot love me, and with this ſtrong 
conviction on my mind, it would contribute little 
to my happineſs, were your gratitude to offer me 
the tribute which your heart denies me. I am 
jealous and fiery, irrational in my paſſion, and in- 
conſiderate in my reſentment ; to poſſeſs your hand 
without your heart, would open a prolific ſource of 
future infelicity—heap coals of fire on my head, 
and plant thorns in my boſom. Go then, Roſina, 
return to your friends, recover your health, and let 
one of us at leaſt be happy. I have revolved this 
plan theſe two days; many ſtruggles I confeſs it 
has coſt me, but your triumph is now complete. 
Early to-morrow we will depart ; delays may be 
fatal to your health, and can contribute nothing to 


my 
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my repoſe, Good night; I go to prepare for ou 
journey; I ſhall ſee you no more *till-to-morrow,” 


And will you leave me; (ſaid Roſina, haſtily 

catching his hand as he aroſe) will you leave me 
without ſuffering me to expreſs my gratitude for 
your +kindneſs—my aſtoniſhment at your gene- 
roſuy!“ en 


« No, no, Roſina, (ſaid he, haſtily diſengaging 
himſelf from her) repreſs them, they are ineffec- 
tual; nay, worſe; they inſpire feelings too impe- 
tuous, regrets, too piercing! good night, good 
night.” He ruſhed from ber as he ſpoke, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
THE EMULATION OF HONOUR. 


OSINA felt her boſom torn by ſenſations 

ſo painful, that even the melancholy ſerenity 
ſhe had enjoyed in her confinement previous to 
Tudor's laſt return to her, ſeemed enviable in com- 
pariſon to the conflicts by which ſhe was now 
diſt racted. | 


She was ſummoned very early in the morning; 
ſhe found Tudor already booted ; but his hollow 
eyes, and the gloomy wildneſs of his countenance, 
proclaimed the diſorder of his mind. 


1 


ce Still in tears Roſina! (ſaid he) for once, at 
leaſt, I flattered myſelf with the hope of beholding 
your 
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your countenance dreſt in ſmiles of joy. Is it thy gt 
you welcome the liberty you have fo ardenty Wl w 
ſolicited ?” 


« How (returned Roſina) can I eſtimate a ble. 
ſing that is to be purchaſed at the expence of you 
peace ! relying on your honourable protection 

L had reconciled my mind to my captivity, Del. 
tined as I am to calamity, and verging to the 
grave, it matters little to me where I waſte the 
ſhort remainder of my exiſtence ; here then let me 
ſtill continue to reſide in voluntary obſcurity, 10 
longer your priſoner, but your gueſt.” 


cc Theſe flights are too high, Roſina; I am de. 
termined not to be your murderer ; were you to 
expire beneath my roof, horrors, worſe than ipfer- 
nal, would haunt and perſecute me, Oh why did 
we ever meet ! or rather why muſt we part ! but 
come, prepare yourſelf ; Holyhead is not more than 
five and forty miles diſtant ; we ſhall reach it eaſih 
to day, though we travel lowly, for you are not 
equal to any great fatigue.” 


Roſina parted not from the ſcene of her capti- 
vity without many tears; even her ſeparation from WF ac. 
her old attendant was accompanied by ſome re- 
; gretz ' 
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thu e gret, and ſhe beſtowed on her a ring of value, 
entl which ſhe happened to have about her when ſhe 
was carried away. 

blef. Tudor rode, he did not addreſs her until they 
your ſtopped to bait, and then he ſpoke but little, and 
Xion, on general ſubjects. In the evening when they ar- 
Del. rived at Holyhead, they were informed that a pack- 
o the WF ct would be ready to fail in an hour. Tudor aſked 
te the Roſina whether it was her defire to fail that night! 
et me 


ſhe replied, that ſhe would be entirely influenced 
by his wiſhes, 


« As the wind is fair, (replied he, with an air 
m de- of affected calmneſs) it would be imprudent to loſe 
you w your paſſage, unleſs you fear the fatigue, and wiſh 
iofer- to repoſe yourſelf after your journey.“ 


t! but « Repoſe myſelf, (repeated Roſina) burſting in- 
e than to tears) O how inſulting is this coldneſs.! Is re- 
poſe for a troubled and agitated breaſt like mine? 
Strong as are the ties which draw me to Ireland, 
a bond ſtill more powerful ſeems to detain me. 
Shall you be more generous than I am grateful ! 
Tudor, my oppoſition to your wiſhes is at an end; 
accept my hand, and 0 


Vor. V. E « What, 
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c What, without your heart! the emulative 
offering of a ſpirit that ſcorns to be excelled in 
generoſity | you love me not, Roſina.“ 


« But hereafter,” ſaid Roſina. 


« No, no, (interrupted Tudor) I cannot ſtake 
my happineſs on a chance ſo dubious as that here- 
after. I cannot avail myſelf of an offer which is 
the offspring of a momentary efferveſcence, not the 
reſult of attachment. The vows you pronounced 
would be ſucceeded by repentance on your fide, 
and by diſtruſt on mine. If I riſk the loſs of for- 
tune by my ſhare in this adventure, why ſhould 
you endure the puniſhment of my deviation? ! 
voluntarily engaged in a ſcheme of fraud and vio- 
lence, and my reaſon cannot but acknowledge the 
juſtice of the retribution, even whilſt I ſmart be- 
neath it. My hopes may be diſappointed, my for- 
tune may ſuffer, but ——” 


« On my account (interrupted Roſina) it ſhal 
not ; for here I pledge you a ſolemn promiſe, that 
no circumſtance whatever ſhall extort from my 
lips a confeſſion of the part you have acted in this 
unhappy tranſaction.” 


« When 


ve 
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« When it is known (returned Tudor) that 
you were carried away at the inſtigation of the 
Earl of I, and detained by his influence, your 
ſuppreſſion of my name will avail but little ; that 


' circumſtance will naturally appear in the courſe of 


the evidence, His Lordſhip will not require to be 
informed from whom you received your liberty; 
and I confeſs the reproaches which I have incur- 
red by my falſehood to his repoſed truſt, give me 
ſome uneaſineſs. However, I may ſtand acquitted 
to my own feelings.” 


« T meant not (ſaid Roſina) to promiſe you a 
partial concealment. No ſentence that can deve- 
lop this unfortunate affair, ſhall ever paſs my lips, 
'till you yourſelf releaſe me from this ſolemn en- 
gagement. Your ſecret ſhall reſt as ſecure in my 
boſom, as if it were ſtill to be confined to the me- 
lancholy captivity from which I have been reſcued 
by your benevolence.” 


&« Roſina, (ſaid Tudor, with aſtoniſhment) are 
you conſcious of the conſequences which ſuch con- 
cealment would involve] would not ſuch ſilence be 
interpreted to your diſadvantage—what means have 
you to clear your reputation, but a tacit avowal of 
the truth? would not your abſence, attended by fo 
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many ſuſpicious circumſtances, be attributed to 
cauſes the moſt criminal, were you to refuſe to the 


enquiries of your friends this reaſonable ſatiſ- 
faction ?” 


« Conſiderations ſuch as theſe, (replied Roſina) 
might once have been powerful, but they have now 
loſt their weight. Shall the ſacred dictates of gra- 
titude and honour, be ſacrificed: to the groundleſs 
cenſures of a world, from which I believe myſelf 
on the point of departing ! no, let malevolence ſtill 
enjoy its triumph—one faithful boſom, in ſpite of 
the myſtery that involves my fate, will credit my 
ſimple aſſertion of my innocence—will receive me 
with rapture, and ſooth me with tender conſo- 
lation.” : 


« Exalted creature! (cried Tudor) this reſo- 
lution, inadequate as I till muſt believe your for- 
titude to the performance of the taſk your gene- 
roſity impoſes on itſelf, excites my aſtoniſhment, 
for the nobleneſs of ſuch a project evidences the 
enlargement of your mind. But you know not the 
difficulty of ſuch a taſk.” 


« Difficult I allow it to be, (ſaid Roſina) but 
not I hope impracticable. Ah, (continued ſhe, 
tenderly 
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tenderly taking his hand) can I require a motive 
to invigorate my perſeverance, when the fame and 
fortune of my friend and benefactor, depend upon 
my ſecreſy. Return then to the Earl of LI, 
tell him I am ill—ſuffer him to believe I am till 
in confinement, and rely upon my gratitude.” 


« can, I do, . (cried Tudor) for weak as ſuch 
reliance may appear, your words poſſeſs ſome 
ſtrange myſterious charm; ſome inconceivable 
power of conviction, and it ſeems impiety to dif- 
believe them. Allow me this laſt embrace. Ro- 
ſina, the conſciouſneſs of my own unworthineſs to 
poſſeſs you, reconciles me to this feparation. And 
now L go to recommend you to the care of the 
captain; for the ſooner theſe paintul conflicts are 
over, the ſooner ſhall we both regain our tran- 
quillity.“ 


He left her, and an hour afterwards Roſina 
failed for Ireland, 


Having embarked her on the waves, we. will 
truſt her to their mercy, and look back to the 
events which occurred ſubſequent to young Fitz- 
oſborne's return to Ireland, at the period when he 
E 3 aud 
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and his two companions were driven abruptly home. 
wards by the manceuvres of the little Crookback, 


concurring with the whimſical obſtinacy of old 
Nettleby. 


CHAP, IX. 
 FRUITLESS ENQUIRIES. 


HEN Fitzoſborne had related the occur- 


rences of his journey to his mother, though 


ſomewhat inclined to cenſure his warmth, and the 

eaſineſs with which he had been induced to condemn 
Rofina, ſhe was fully conſcious of the danger that 

awaited his longer ſtay in Wales, and rejoiced that 

the 
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the ridiculous terrors of Nettleby had conſpired with 
the remonſtrances of Hume, to precipitate his depar- 
ture. Strong as were the appearances of Roſina's 


culpability to Mrs. Fitzoſborne, who with all the 
fervdr of friendſhip, poſſeſſed all it's amiable reli- 


ance, they were far from being convincing: or ra- 
ther ſhe felt it impoſſible to believe that a mind fo 
pure and honourable as that of her beloved young 
pupil, could have ſo ſuddenly apoſtatized from thoſe 
principles of virtue which had been inſtilled into it 
from infancy, with unceaſing ſolicitude. 


But friendſhip in the boſom of Mrs. Fitzoſborne 
was too active a principal, to waſte it's energy in 
vague conjecture. Though her ſtate of health was 
ill adapted to ſuch an enterprize, ſhe determined to 
fail in the next packet, fly to Roſina's retirement, 
and tear her from the preſence of a betrayer, who, 
it was too evident, meditated a ſeduction which ſhe | 
could not believe he had accompliſhed. When 
ſhe communicated this deſign to her ſon, ſhe poſi- 
tively rejected his attendance on her journey, and 
with much difficulty convinced his reaſon, that his 
preſence might prevent the ſucceſs of her project, 
but could not poſſibly facilitate it. She repreſent- 
ed the fatal conſequences which might enſue from 
E 4 his 
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his encountering Lord Raymond, and his filial 


tenderneſs yielded to her ſolicitude for his preſcr- 
vation, 


BY 

Lady Bell Beauchamp offered to accompany Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne in this expedition. Few preparations 
were neceſſary for ſuch a journey; both ladies were 
ready in twenty-four hours : but it ſeemed that the 
winds had conſpired with the machinations of the 
little Crookback, to effect the deſtruction of Ro- 
ſina's peace. Mrs. Fitzoſborne and Lady Bell 
were obliged to wait four tedious days in Dublin, 
before the obſtinate contrariety of the winds per- 
mitted a packet to leave the harbour; and in that 
unfortunate interval, the plan of carrying off Ro- 
ſina had been executed. 
a 

The ladies were twenty hours at ſea, On 
reaching Holyhead, they immediately went for- 
wares without waiting to repoſe themſelves; the 
firſt night they ſlept at Bangor-Ferry ; they aroſe 
early in the morning to purſue their journey, and 
whilſt they waited in a parlour until their carriage 
was ready, to Mrs. Fitzoſborne's inexpreſſible aſ- 
toniſhment, old Auſtin ruſhed into the room, and 
flung himſelf at her feet. 


This 
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This poor old man, on the night Roſina had been 
carried away, had inſtantly alarmed the neighbour- 
hood, and detached parties in purſuit of her; but 
finding all his exertions utterly fruitleſs, and that 
it was impoſſible even to arrive at the knowledge 
of the road ſhe had travelled; in the anguiſh of 
his ſoul he had formed the reſolution of immedi- 
ately journeying to Ireland, and diſcloſing to Mrs. 
Fitzoſborne and her ſon, all the circumſtances of 
this myſterious affair with which he was acquaint- 
ed, not doubting that they would uſe ſome effectual 
efforts for the recovery of Roſina. His faithful 
aſs, Dicky, had been the companion of this pilgri- 


mage: he had reached the ferry early the preced- 


ing evening; and as he had been in bed before the 
arrival of Mrs. Fitzoſborne, who came late to the 
inn, he had remained ignorant of this fortunate, 


circumſtance until morning, when going into the 


ſtable to feed his aſs, the firſt perſon he met, was 


his old fellow ſervant Robert, who had attended 


Mrs. Fitzoſborne from Ireland, and who, after the 
firſt gratulations, occaſioned by this unexpected 
interview were over, conducted him to the pre- 
ſence of his lady. d 


Mrs, Fitzoſborne, though at firſt tranſported 


at the appearance of Auſtin, whom ſhe vainly ima 
E 5 gined 
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gined to be the herald of Roſina's approach, ſoon 
drew a fatal preſage from the ſobs and tears with 
which he paſſionately embraced her knees, and de- 
precated her reſentment. With difficulty, and by 
degrees, ſhe drew from him the melancholy intelli- 
gence he came to diſcloſe : and it is unneceſſary to 
tell, with what ſenſation ſhe liſtened to it; her 
hopes all fruſtrated, her tenderneſs diſappointed, 
her Roſina loſt. Her ſuſpicions inſtantly faſtened 
themſelves on Lord Raymond, as the perpetrator 
of this baſe and brutal action. The anguiſh and 
perturbation of her mind, far from debilitating her 
. reſolution, added ſtrength to her exertions ; ſhe 
determined to go forwards without loſs of time, 
and if poſſible, collect ſome circumſtances which 
might throw a light on Roſina's deſtiny, The 
neceſſary delays of travelling were rendered irkſome 
by the impatience of her own ſpirit ; each moment 
ſhe called out to the poſtillions to drive faſter. As 
* Diely was by no means equal to the celerity with 
which this journey was performed, he had been 
left at Bangor, and Auſtin had followed Mrs. Fitz- 
oſborne in another chaiſe, accompanied by her 
Woman, who had alſo been his old companion, and 
had waited on Roſina in her childhood. 


Next 
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Next day they arrived at the cottage, which 
Auſtin had committed to the care of Roſina's 
Welſh ſervant. As Mrs. Fitzoſborne entered 
this deſerted and melancholy habitation, which had 
been for near a year the aſylum of her beloved 


| young favorite, the ſad tranquillity which pervaded 


every object, ſeemed to freeze her blood with a 
death-like horror. Wherever ſhe turned her eyes, 
ſhe perceived affecting veſtiges of Roſina; her 
work, her books, her drawings and muſic, which 
lay ſcattered about the parlour; her harp, which 
leaned againſt a table; once Lady Bell, who walk- 
ed mournfully about the room, approached it, and 
inadvertently touched the ſtrings; a paſſing bell 


could not have ſtruck fo forcibly on Mrs. Fitz- 


oſborne's feelings. 


« Had ſhe' died, (cried ſhe, farting ſuddenly 
from the ſtupefaction of melancholy, to all the 
poignancy of awakened ſenſibility) I could have. 


followed her to the grave with triumph—lI ſhould 


have yielded to heaven the child it committed to my. 
care, in all-the dignity of unblemiſhed honour ! O 
Mortimer! O Emely! friends ever dear and la- 
mented, how have I fulfilled your delegated truſt ! 
your Rofina is innocent, and I only am to blame 
L who compelled her by my obſtinacy to this raſh. 

E. 6 and 
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and fatal elopement. Oh, Lady Bell, had I con- 


ſented to her entreaties, and committed her to your 
care | here torrents of tears interrupted her accents, 


Lady Bell, though herſelf deeply afflicted, uſed 
every-argument to conſole Mrs. Fitzoſborne, that 
could be adopted in a ſituation ſo barren of con- 
ſolation. 


CHAP. X. 
A JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


* MONGST other particulars relative to 
Rofina, Mrs. Fitzoſborne had learned from 


| Auſtin, that ſhe had been ſometimes viſited by Mrs. 
Evelyn, and had always expreſſed great gratitude 
and eſteem for that lady ; ſhe was alſo informed 
that ſhe was aunt to Lord Raymond; and theſe 
circumſtances determined her to apply to her bene- 

| volence 
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volence for information and counſel in her preſent 


diſtrefling perplexity. She diſpatched Auſtin with 
a billet, entreating permiſſion to wait on her; and 
Mrs. Evelyn, whom Roſina's communications had 
rendered perfectly acquainted with Mrs. Fitz- 
oſborne's character, returned a polite anſwer, ſig- 
nifying that ſhe would have the pleaſure of attend- 
ing her immediately. She arrived at the cottage 
an hour afterwards, already prepared by Roſina's 
confidence, to admire and eſteem Mrs, Fitzoſborne, 
and the elegance of her appearance, and the ſweet- 
neſs of her manners, conſiderably In the 
favourable impreſſion. 


Mrs. Fitzoſborne, whoſe heart was too deeply 


* wounded to allow an attention to the etiquette 


which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed on ſimilar occaſions, 
with a dignified ingenuouſneſs, unfolded the purpoſe 
tor which ſhe had ſolicited this interview, appealed 
with energy to Mrs. Evelyn's juſtice and humas 
nity, and beſought her aſſiſtance to recover Roſina 
from the hands of Lord Raymond. 


Mrs. Evelyn heard this addreſs with aſtoniſh- 
ment. She had at firſt ſuſpected Lord Raymond of 
having carried off Roſina, and in the warmth of 
indignation kindled by ſuch a ſurmiſe, had bitterly 

reproached 


ſummate duplicity, merited little reliance. 
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reproached him with the imagined crime; but his 
ſolemn aſſevarations of his innocence, co-operating 
with the circumſtances of his ſituation, which ren. 
dered it highly improbable that he could have car. 
ried fo violent a meaſure into execution in ſo ſhort 
a time, and with fo profound a ſecreſy, remote as 
he was from every perſon who could have aſſiſted 
him in ſuch an undertaking, had at length con- 
vinced her that the injured him by the ſuppoſition, 
and induced her to acquieſce in the probable con- 
jecture, that Roſina had been carried off by the 
Fitzoſborne's ; a perſuaſion which had ſatisfied her 


doubts, and baniſhed her uneaſineſs on her account, 


In this information, however, which ſhe now re- 
ceived from Mrs. Evelyn, Mrs. Fitzoſborne per- 
ceived nothing but the attifice of Lord Raymond, 
whom ſhe imagined had forborne to take an active 
part in this enterprize, the better to conceal his 
infamous machinations, and impoſe on the credu- 


lity of his aunt : and his departure from Wales the 
day but one after Roſina had been carried off, ap- 


peared to her a ſtrongly corroborating teſtimony of 
his guilt. Eyen Mrs. Evelyn now began to waver 
in her opinion, for ſhe was conſcious that the 
proteſtations of a man of Lord Raymond's con- 


Mrs.. 
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Mrs. Fitzoſborne, ever prompt in her reſolutions, 
and active in her operations, determined to ſet off 
next day for London, have an interview with Lord 
Raymond, and demand the reſtoration of Roſina. 
Mrs. Evelyn, meantime, perſuaded Mrs, Fitz- 
oſborne and Lady Bell, to paſs the night at her 
houſe, where, as Sir Gregory and his female com- 
panions had ſometime ſince taken their leave, there 
was no one to reſtrain their converſation, which 
turned entirely on the diſtreſſing ſubject that occu- 
pied their thoughts. 


Purſuant to the determination of the preceding 
evening, Mrs. Fitzoſborne and Lady Bell ſet out 
next morning for London; Mrs. Fitzoſborne hav- 
ing previouſly given Auſtin directions to offer a 
large ſum of money to any perſon whe ſhould diſ- 
cover the place of Roſina's confinement, and to re- 
main himſelf at the cottage until he ſhould receive- 
her further orders. | 


They arrived in London without any accident, 
and after providing lodgings, Mrs. Fitzoſborne's 
firſt care was to inform herſelf ſecretly whether 
Lord Raymond was in town. On receiving in- 
formation that he had been near a week in Lon- 
don, her heart beat tumultuouſly, for ſhe imagined 

6 | that 
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that he had conveyed Roſina to town with him? 
and the idea that ſhe might be detained a priſoner 
even in the next ſtreet to her, filled her with an 
anxiety and impatience almoſt intolerable. She 
was apprehenſive, that if ſhe ſent a meſſage to 
Lord Raymond in her own name, the conſciouſneſs 
of his guilt might induce him to avoid an inter- 
view, which muſt cover him with confuſion ; it 
was therefore determined that Lady Bell ſhould 
write her compliments to his Lordſhip, requeſting 
to ſee him at their lodgings in Pall-Mall. 


Lord. Raymond, though ſomewhat ſurpriſed at 
this ſummons, from a lady with whom he was ut- 
terly unacquainted, had too much gallantry to 
decline it; he came at the appointed time: but it 
will be eaſily believed he was not greatly delighted 
at finding his old acquaintance, Mrs. Fitzoſborne, 
with Lady Bell. However, he acquitted himſelf 
in this diſagreeable circumſtance, with his uſual 


preſence of mind. 


| Mrs. Fitzoſborne exerted her utmoſt ſelf. com- 
mand, to repreſs the indignation which glowed in 
ber boſom at the ſight of Lord Raymond, whom 
ſhe calmly and explicitly acquainted with the mo- 
- tives which had induced her to require this inter- 
| $i, view, 
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view, and with great moderation entreated him to 
reſtore Roſina. Lord Raymond had no need to 
counterfeit aſtoniſhment at this unexpected requi- 
ſition; it was, however, in vain that he proteſted 
his innocence ; Mrs. Fitzoſborne came pre- poſſeſſ- 
ed with a conviction of his hypocriſy, and a pre- 
determination to diſbelieve his diſavowal of the 
imputed guilt. He had never before felt himſelf in 
a ſituation ſo truly diſagreeable and embarraſſing ; 
for notwithſtanding his innocence of the alledged 
crime, he was conſcious that the criminality of his 
views, and the baſe duplicity of his conduct in re- 
ſpect to Roſina, had furniſhed Mrs. Fitzoſborne 
with grounds of ſuſpicion, apparently the moſt con- 
vineing. y 


The converſation was long, and on all fides moſt 
highly diſtreſſing. Mrs. Fitzoſborne ſometimes 
expoſtulated with his reaſon; ſometimes endea- 
voured to awaken his conſcience, by repreſenting 
the turpitude of the crime of which ſhe ſuppoſed 
him to be guilty, and ſometimes appealing to his 
bumanity, beſought him with tears to reſtore her, 


ber dear Roſina. 


Lord Raymond, who was really ſhocked and 
aſtoniſned to find that Roſina had not been car- 
| ried 
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ried away by the Fitzoſbornes, as he ſuppoſed ſhe 
had, ſaid every thing his imagination could ſuggeſ 
in vindication of his innocence; and Mrs. Fitz- 
oſborne's belief began at length to yield to the ſo- 
lemnity of his aſſeverations, and the awful impre- 
cations with which he invoked the Almighty to 
pour curſes on his head if he deceived her. She 
could no longer ſuppoſe him guilty of a diſſimula- 
tion ſo atrocious, an impiety ſo hardened, as thus 
voluntarily to brave the vengeance of an oitended 
divinity; and Lord Raymond extorted from her, 
before they ſeparated, a confeſſion of her beließ, 
that ſhe had injured him by her ſuſpicions, 


But on whom could ſhe now turn thoſe ſuſpici. 
ons which Lord Raymond's proteſtations had 
averted from himſelf ! his Lordſhip, indeed, had 
obliquely infinuated a ſuppoſition, that young Fitz- 
oſborne, whom he believed to be paſſionately in love 
with Roſina, might himſelf have carried her off 
without his mother's knowledge ; but the idea had 
been treated by Mrs. Fitzoſborne and Lady Bell 
with ſo much contempt and indignation, that 
though Lord Raymond till foſtered it in his own 
depraved imagination, his politeneſs prevented him 

from inſiſting on it farther, 
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CHAP, XI. 
THEY RETURN TO IRELAND, 


HUS fluQuating in the moſt wretched un- 

certainty, and no longer knowing where to 
direct her ſuſpicions, Mrs. Fitzoſborne continued 
ſome days in London, *till convinced, at laſt, that 
her remaining there was uſeleſs, and apprehenſive 
left her ſon ſhould ſacrifice the promiſe ſhe had 
extorted from him to his impatience at her long 
protracted abſence, ſhe. yielded to Lady Bell's en- 
treaties, who was juſtly apprehenſive of the effects 


| which ſuch great fatigue, and ſuch continual agi- 


tation might produce on her conſtitution, already 
impaired and delicate, and with a melancholy and 
deſponding ſpirit, ſet out on her return to Ireland. 


Hector 
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Hector Fitzoſborne, meantime, had expected her 
with an impatience, which no motive but his re. 
gard for the ſacred promiſe the had exacted from 
him, could control. She arrived at length, but 
Roſina was not her companion; and this circum. 
ſtance was ſufficiently expreſſive of the ill ſucceß 
of her enterpriſe. 


« You have dixcented no better than myſclf, 
(faid he, when he ſaw ſhe had returned without 
Roſina) you are now convinced I did not deceive 
you; Roſina refuſed to accompany you —ſhe has 
formed other ties ! tics dearer than thoſe of honour, 
gratitude or friend{hip !”? 


He looked earneſtly at his mother, expecting her 


| anſwer, but ſhe replied not. Fearful of exaſyerat- 


ing and driving him to ſome deſperate determina- 
tion, ſhe had reſolved, with Lady Bell's advice, to 


| ſuppreſs the circumſtances of Roſina's melancholy 


adventure, to ſuffer him to remain in his error, and 
ſtil] believe that her abſence was prompted by in- 
clination, rather than by an eclairciſſement, which 
would have vindicated her innocence, expoſe him 
to the danger of a rencounter with Lord Raymond, 
which ſhe was well afſured would be the inevitable 


' conſequence of ſuch vindication. 
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« Roſina, (ſaid Lady Bell) had left the cottage 
before we arrived at it, and no one could inform 
us whither ſhe was gone; We waited ſome tiare 
in hopes of diſcovering the place of her conceal- 
ment, but — | 


« And to what purpoſe, madam, (interrupted . 


Fitzoſborne, haughtily) would have been the diſ- 
covery? we have no authority to force Miſs Mor- 
timer from the perſon whom ſhe has choſen for 
her protector. Since ſhe prefers his guardianſhip 
to our's, let her enjoy it henceforward, without 
moleſtation or interruption. The duties of friend- 
ſhip have been amply fulfilled ; we have now only 
to forget a perſon who has rendered herſelf un- 
worthy our remembrance.” | 


Diſſembling the pang that rankled in his boſom, 
he ſmiled diſdainfully as he ſpoke, and with a noble 
reſolution, determined from that moment to baniſh 


from his breaſt the idea, and from his lips the name 
of Roſina. 


His mother, though deeply hurt at the neceſſity 
which obliged her to ſuffer him to remain in an 
error ſo injurious to Roſina, was yet rejoiced at a 


ſlence hich ſpared her the trouble of endeavour- 
| ing 
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Hector Fitzoſborne, meantime, had expected her 
with an impatience, which no motive but his re. 
gard for the ſacred promiſe (he had exacted from 
him, could control. She arrived at length, but 
Roſina was not her companion; and this circum— 
ſtance was ſufficiently expreſſive of the ill ſucceſ 
of her enterpriſe. 


« You have ſucceeded no better than mylclf, 
(ſaid he, when he ſaw ſhe had returned without 
Roſina) you are now convinced I did not deceive 
you; Roſina refuſed to accompany you —ſhe has 
formed other ties | tics dearer than thoſe of honour, 
gratitude or friend{hip 1” 


He looked earneſtly at his mother, expecting her 
anſwer, but ſhe replied not. Fearful of exaſyerat- 
ing and driving him to ſome deſperate determina- 
tion, ſhe had reſolved, with Lady Bell's advice, to 
ſuppreſs the circumſtances of Roſina's melancholy 
adventure, to ſuffer him to remain in his error, and 
ſill believe that her abſence was prompted by in- 
clination, rather than by an eclaireiſſement, which 
would have vindicated her innocence, expoſe him 
to the danger of a rencounter with Lord Raymond, 
which ſhe was well aſſured would be the inevitable 
conſequence of ſuch vindication. 
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« Roſina, (ſaid Lady Bell) had left the cottage 
before we arrived at it, and no one could inform 
us whither ſhe was gone. We waited ſome tiare 
in hopes of diſcovering the place of her conceal- 


ment, but — — 


« And to what purpoſe, madam, (interrupted - © 


Fitzoſborne, haughtily ) would have been the dif-- 
covery? we have no authority to force Miſs Mor- 
timer from the perſon whom ſhe has choſen for 
her protector. Since ſhe prefers his guardianſhip 
to our's, let her enjoy it henceforward, without 
moleſtation or interruption. The duties of friend- 
ſhip have been amply fulfilled ; we have now only 
to forget a perſon who has rendered herſelf un- 
worthy our remembrance.” 


Diſſembling the pang that rankled in his boſom, 
he ſmiled diſdainfully as he ſpoke, and with a noble 
reſolution, determined from that moment to baniſh 


from his breaſt the idea, and from his lips the name 
of Roſina, 


His mother, though deeply hurt at the neceſſity 
which, obliged her to ſuffer him to remain in an 
error ſo injurious to Roſina, was yet rejoiced at a 
ſilence Which ſpared her the trouble of endeavour- 


ing 


' 
| 
| 


* 


ing to evade the enquiries which ſhe dreaded he 
would have made; and had they been judged by 
their converſation, it would have been imagined, 
that the idea of Roſina had been ſuddenly expun. 
ged by ſome ſtrange oblivion, from the remem- 
brance of both. 


But it is eaſier to ſtifle the emotions of inquie- 
tude, than to obliterate the ſenſe of misfortune; 
young Fitzoſborne found it eaſier to fling from his 
breaſt the little portrait of Roſina, which had been 
ſo many years the favourite of his boſom, the com- 
panion of his travels, the flatterer of his hopes, and 


the ſoother of his anxieties, than to eraſe from his 


heart that ſtronger and more lovely impreſſion, 
which hac been engraven by time, and foſtered by 
fond remembrance. In a laudable ſpirit of manly 
reſolution, he determined to conquer a weakneſs he 
diſpiſed ; but in the diſſolution of the fairy dreams, 
which ſo long had captivated his imagination, his 
heart experienced a cruel void; ſtill, however, re- 
ſolved to acquire a victory over his rebellious feel- 
ings, he hoped to fill this dreary vacuity with 
amuſement, and ſteep in the intoxication of plea- 
ſure, the corroding repinings of concealed diſtreſs. 


His 


lis 
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His mother was ſurpriſed at this ſudden revolu- 
tion; he who before had ſedulouſly declined all 
parties of pleaſure, was now moſt eager to promote 
them. His days, and often his nights, were devot- 
ed to theſe new purſuits z and the perpetual hurry 
in which he lived, might poſſibly have accompliſh- 
ed it's deſtined purpoſe, had not the interference of 
ſubſequent events, recalled with new force to his 
boſom, the ideas and impreſſions it was ſo ſtrongly 
his wiſh to obliterate. 


CHAP, XII. 


AN OLD KNAVE MAKES A VIRTUE OF 
NECESSITY, 


ELANCHOLY and affecting remem- 

brances had rendered her once favourite 
reſidence at Belle-vue, hateful to Mrs. Fitz- 
oſborne. Her phyſicians had preſcribed ſea hath- 
ing, and ſhe had taken a lodge near Bray, where ſhe 
uſually paſſed her time, whilſt Mr. Fitzoſborne the 
elder, ſpent his in entertaining his favourite com- 


panions 
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panions at Belle-vue, and Hector was wholly occu. 
pied with thoſe new amuſements which he -ſeemed 
to purſue with increaſing avidity, and to which he 
allotted every portion of his time which was not 
devoted to his mother. And as theſe amuſements 
were neither vicious nor vulgar, Mrs. Fitzoſborne, 
whoſe ſienſibility pointed out to her the ſecret mo- 
tive which led him to embrace a courſe of diſlipa- 
tion, ſo foreign to his natural inclination, rejoiced 
in his exertions, and ſecretly applauded the eleva- 
tion of mind which prompted him to contend with, 
and to conquer an ill · placed attachment, as he con- 
ceived his to be. 


Whilſt ſhe thus paſſed her ſolitary hours, preyed 
on by latent unhappineſs and anxious ſolicitude, in 


reſpect to the fate of Roſina, an incident occurred, | 


which though it would have formerly been the moſt 
flattering to her wiſhes, now contributed to revive 
her regrets, and render them irreſiſtibly painful. 


Faithful to the promiſe ſhe had made Roſina, 
previous to her elopement, that event had not pre- 
vented her from carrying on the proceedings neceſ- 
of. the recovery of the long diſputed fortune 
of the Mortimer's, with all the vigour the circum- 
ſtances of the ſuit demanded. But when her exer- 
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tions ſeemed moſt likely to be crowned with ſue- 
ceſs, they were rendered unneceſſary by an event 
of which ſhe had never formed the lighteſt ex- 


pectation. 


The defendant, who was brother to Roſina's 
grandfather, and who for near ſixty years had held 
poſſeſſion of her fortune, and ſupported his fraudu- 
lent claims by a courſe of the moſt iniquitous liti- 
gation, now, in his extreme old age, either fore« 
ſeeing that the prey he had ſo long contrived to 
detain in his poſſeſſion, would be wreſted from his 
heirs by the laws which he could no longer baffle ; 
or terrified at the idea of plunging into an awful 
eternity, with all the guilt of his unnatural uſurpa- 
tion on his head; and fancying, perhaps, like Mr, 
Nettleby, that he could bribe the divine juſtice, 
and avert its vengeance, by a reſtitution of the 
ſpoils of his rapacity, when he was no longer in a 
capacity to withhold them; which ever of theſe mo- 
tives operated on his conduct, he made a will, and 
bequeathed to Roſina the eſtate which had been fo 
long the ſubject of contention, beſides other pro- 
perty, to the amount of ten thouſand pounds, He 
ſurvived this act of long deferred juſtice, but a few 
weeks; and this intelligence, which Mrs. Fitz- 
olborne learned in her retreat, ſerved only to re- 
vive her ſorrow for Roſina's abſence. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


t - ROSINA'S RETURN, 
— — 


Sweet the delight when the gall'd heart 
Feels conſolation's lenient hand 
Bind up the wound from fortune's dart 
With friendſhip's life-ſupporting band! 
HAYLEY, 


T is now time to return to Roſina, and conduct 

her ſafe to Ireland. — Overcome with fatigue, 
exhauſted with diſquietude, and affected with vio- 
lent ſickneſs, ſhe felt the powers of life fo languid 
and debilitated, that ſhe doubted whether her re- 
maining ſtrength would enable her to conclude her 
journey, and allow the fad fatisfaQtion of expiring 

in the arms of her friend. The evening after ſhe 
left Holyhead ſhe arrived in Dublin. She was put 
more than half dead into a carriage that was pre- 
| pared 
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pared for her, and gave the driver directions to 
take her to Mr. Fitzoſborne's town-reſidence in 
Rutland Square; for, though ſhe thought it pro- 
bable that Mrs. Fitzoſborne might at that ſeaſon 
be at Belle-vue, ſhe knew the ſervants would joy- 
fully receive her, and acquaint their lady with her 
arrival, Her bodily ſufferings had abated the 
keenneſs of her mental ſenſations; and the ſtrongeſt 
feeling ſhe now experienced, was wonder at her 
own inſenſibility. Such was her frame of mind 
when the carriage ſtopped. A ſervant came to 
enquire her commands. © Robert!“ ſaid Roſina, 
ſuddenly recollecting him. The man, aſtoniſhed 
and overjoyed at her appearance, flew into the 
houſe, to proclaim her arrival to Mrs. Fitzoſborne 
and her ſon, who had been detained ſome days in 
town on accidental buſineſs. All the family were 
inſtantly collected in the hall. Hector Fitzoſborne 
carried Roſina into the houſe in his arms, and con- 
veyed her to thoſe of his mother, who received her 
with paſſionate and half- frantic tranſports of joy. 


« My prayers are heard! (cried ſhe.) My 
Roſina, the child of my love, is reſtored to me! 
Merciful Heaven]! I thank thee. What unex- 
peed felicity !' O, ſpeak, my beloved; let me 
once more hear your voice! Where have you 
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been? Who has detained you? Why, O, why 
have you been thus long ablented from us ?” 


Roſina, who felt as if the ſcene around her was 
ſome viſionary repreſentation of a diſturbed ima- 
gination, tenderly returned the embraces of her 
benefactreſs, but could only anſwer her by her 
ſighs. , 


The lights which the ſervants now brought diſ- 
covered to Fitzoſborne, who continued to aſſiſt 
his mother in ſupporting Roſina, the change which 
had taken place in her appearance. 


« Gracious God! (he exclainied,) is this pale, 
emaciated ſpectre the Roſina I ſo lately ſaw, florid 
with health, and animate with vivacity! O, vil- 
lain! villain! why was I weakly perſuaded to 
reſtrain the vengeance which might have averted 
the evil that can now only be revenged !” 


Roſina, terrified at his violence, raiſed her lan- 
guid eyes to him. She would have ſpoken, but 
the words died on her trembling lips. She ſunk 
into thoſe repeated ſwoonings, to which the en- 
creaſing weakneſs of her conſtitution rendered her 
every day more ſubject. A phyſician was ſent 
8 for: 
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for: he preſcribed ſome cordials, but inſiſted chiefly 
on her being kept quiet, 


Her fits continued ſeveral hours with little in 
termiſſion. She once opened her eyes; and railing 
them to Mrs, Fitzoſborne with more fpirit than 
ſhe had hitherto ſhewn, „ The misjudging world 
may condemn me, (ſaid ſhe,) but the faith of 
friendſhip is implicit. I am innocent.” 


« It is enough, Roſina, (ſaid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, 
embracing her with fervor ;) that ſingle aſſurance 
ſuffices as amply for your juſtification as ten thou- 
ſand proteſtations. O, Hector, why this cold ſe- 
verity of aſpect? Why do you not ſympathize 
in my joy, and congratulate me on this bleſſed 
reſtoration 


Fitzoſborne turned from his mother without re- 
plying. He had viewed Roſina with mixed ſen- 
ſations of pity, horror, regret, and indignation; 
and the gloomy paſſions which aCtuated his boſom 
were painted by turns on his countenance. 


In conſequence of an anodyne draught, Roſina 
ſunk into a lumber. The next day ſhe was in a 
F 3 high 
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high fever, and the phyſician deſired ſhe might on 
no account be diſturbed, or ſuffereò to ſpeak, 


This preſcription, however painful to Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne's curioſity, was ſtrictly complicd with, 
The motives which had hitherto induced her to 
deceive her ſon, now ceaſed to operate. Eager to 
vindicate Roſina from the injurious impreſſions 
which her refuſal to accompany him to Ireland, 
and his belief of her ſubſequent voluntary flight 
from the cottage, had conſpired to fix upon his 
mind, the revealed to his knowledge all the cir- 
cumſtances which her dread of his ſeeking an ex- 
planation from Lord Raymond, had hitherto in- 
' duced her to conceal. She informed him of the 
meſſage Roſina had ſent him by Auſtin, and her 
poſitive determination to accompany him to Ire- 
land, on that unlucky morning when he had been 
hurried away by Nettleby's ridiculous apprehen- 
ſions. She enlarged on the confidence ſhe had 
placed in Mrs. Evelyn, and that lady's tender 
eſteem for her, and the ſtrong teſtimony ſhe bore 
to the rectitude of her conduct; and ſhe expatiated 
on the contempt and indignation with which ſhe 
had driven Lord Raymond from her preſence, when 
the baſeneſs of his views became known to 1 
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and the firmneſs with which ſhe had rejected his 
advances towards a reconciliation. | 


Fitzoſborne liſtened to the relation of this detail 
with various emotions. He felt that he had in- 
jured Roſina by the ſuſpicions which ſo many con- 
curring circumſtances had impreſſed upon his 
mind. He blamed and lamented the warmth of 
his own feelings and- temper, which had hurried 
him away with unneceſſary precipitation, when a 
more cool and diſpaſſionate conduct, a more calm 
and deliberate explanation with Roſina, might have 
afforded him the conviction of her errors, and 
ſpared to her thoſe ſcenes of danger and diftreſs ſhe 
muſt kave encountered in her unhappy adventure, 
to his mother the afflicting hours ſhe had paſſed 
ſinee that unfortunate period, and to himſelf the 
diſappointment of his deareſt hopes. 


But Rofina was again at liberty, and apparently 
releaſed from any engagement with Lord Ray- 
mond, raiſed by a fudden revolution of fortune to 
an equality with himſelf, he no longer apprehended 
from his father any oppoſition to his wiſhes, ſhould 
they now lead to an union, which in other cir- 
cumſtances he would have fo violently proteſted 
agdinit, Roſina, it is true, had not eſcaped the 
F 4 envenomed 
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envenomed tongue of ſlander ; but the aſperſion 
had been partial. The reports raiſcd to her diſ- 
advantage had not circulated beyond the ſphere of 
the obſcure and diſtant region where they had firſt 
been propagated. Mr. Hume was the only perſon 
who was likely to give them any currency, and he 
had bound himſelf by a ſolemn promiſe to Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne and her ſen, not to reveal any cir- 
cumſtance of that journey, as it was their deſire 
that Mr. Fitzoſborne the elder ſhould be kept in 
ignorance reſpecting the motives of it. But till 
the conſciouſneſs that Lord Raymond had been 
beloved by Roſina, the belief that ſhe had been 
carried off by him only, and detained for upwards 
of two months abſclutely in his power; for he 
| treated as weak and chimerical his mother's con- 

fidence in the vows and proteſtations of ſuch a 
villain as he conceived Lord Raymond to be,— 
the events which might have occurred in that 
fatal interval haunted his imagination, embittered 
his reflections, and cruſhed thoſe hopes of felicity 
which other circumſtances ſeemed calculated to 
inſpice. The calm he had been beginning to enjoy 
was exchanged for tumult and confuſion; reſent- 
ment pointed out Lord Raymond as the author of 
his ſufferings, and revenge ſeemed to promiſe an 


alleviation of the misfortunes which had originated 
| in 
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in his baſeneſs. But theſe gloomy and ſanguinary 


ſchemes of vengeance paſſed like tranſitory ſha- 


dows over the mind of Fitzoſborne, which was no 


leſs acceſſible to conviction than alive to humanity, 
The idea of his mother's tears was ſufficient to 
extinguiſh his reſentment, when it burned the 
fierceſt. He however formed one reſolution, and 
prowiſed himſelf to adhere to it with determined 


inflexibility. If the myſtery which at preſent in- 
volved the fate and actions of Roſina ſhould not 


be cleared in a manner the moſt ſatisfactory; if, 
on the ſtricteſt inveſtigation, her honour appeared 
not clear and unblemiſhed, he reſolved to vanquiſh 
each ſofter impulſe of his heart, inflict on himſelf 


a voluntary exile, and ſeek in other climates that 


felicity which had eluded his purſuit in his own. 


Roſina, meantime, gladly acquieſced in a ſilence 
which, when ſhe reflected on her facred promiſes 


to Tudor, ſhe could have wiſhed to have been al- 


lowed to preſerve for ever. 


— 


—— 
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DISTRUST AND JEALOUSY, 


| 


— No jealons doubts controul 
The gentler feelings of his tortured ſoul, 


OR two days Mrs. Fitzoſborne watched her 
patient in ſilent ſolicitude, and repreſſed the 
enquiries which the reſtleſsneſs of her anxiety 
would have perpetually dictated. She often ex- 
preſſed her diſquietude to her ſon; but he rather 
avoided ſpeaking of Roſina: and though his emo- 
tions betrayed his ſecret uneaſineſs, he ſeemed to 
ſtruggle with his ſenſations, as if conſcious they 
originated in a weakneſs unworthy of him. 


Lady 
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Lady Bell Beauchamp, as ſoon as informed of 
Roſina's return, flew to congratulate her friends 
on this happy event, and conſented to remain ſome 
time with Mrs. Fitzoſborne. 


On the third day Roſina's fever, which had 
chiefly originated in fatigue and vexation, had al- 
moſt entirely left her. She was conſcious that the 
curioſity of her friends muſt be ſtrongly excited; 
and her inability to give them the neceſſary ſatiſ- 
faction depreſt her ſpirits with continual diſquie- 
tude. She knew that ſhe muſt come to ſome kind 
of an explanation; and ſhe felt that the longer it 
was deferred, the more painful and arduous it ap- 
peared. It hung like a- weight upon her heart ; 
and, determined to throw it off by one effort of 
reſolution, ſhe aroſe, dreſt herſelf, and went into 
Mrs. Fitzoſborne's dreſſing- room, which was ad- 
joining to her on apartment. She found Lady Bell 
and young Fitzoſborne with her friend. They 
were ſurpriſed at her appearance, and reproved her 
imprudence in quitting her chamber. 


„The anxiety of my mind (ſaid ſhe, as they 
ſeated her on a ſofa) permitted me not to reſt there. 
I hope I ſhall be better here. I have wiſhed to 
ſpeak to you, My filence muſt have ſurpriſed 
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you: but what I am going to ſay will not leſſen 
your aſtoniſhment. I know not where 'to begin. 


I find mylelf reduced to an alternative the moſt 
diſtreſſing. 


They all fat with their eyes fixed on her. Fitz- 


oſborne's boſom heaved with the anxiety of his 


expectation. 


e am come (continued Roſina, when ſhe could 
recover her voice) not to gratify your curioſity» 
but to entreat your indulgence. I acknowledge 
your rights to my confidence, your claims on my 
gratitude; thoſe rights and thoſe claims have never 
been abſent from my heart. Yet now I find myſelf 
compelled by a cruel neceflity to be unjuſt to the 
demands of your friendſhip, and condemned to 
preſerve a ſecrecy which may ſubject me to a for- 
feiture of the deareſt bleſſings this world can offer 
me, You know I was forcibly carried away from 
the cottage, and detained in confinement more than 
two months; and you will naturally expe& me 
to clear that dark tranſaction to your ſatisfaction: 
but I cannot, I dare not; my lips are ſealed ; mo- 


tives the moſt powerful oblige me to draw a veil 


over the occurrences of that unhappy interval.” 


Mn. 
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Mrs. Fitzoſborne and Lady Bell regarded each 

other in aſtoniſhment. Hector Fitzoſborne ſtart- 

ed; his face grew pale with horror, and again 
fluſhed with indignation. 


« Perhaps I am wrong, (ſaid Roſina, reading 
their various emotions in their countenances,) 
perhaps the obligations I owe your friendſhip ought 
to abſolve me from all other ties. Yet, ſhould it 
ever be in my power to develop the myſtery which 
now hovers around me, I am perſuaded: you will 


retract your opinion, and applaud the ſilence you 


are now inclined to cenſure. Friendſhip, exalted 
as yours, demands the pureſt ſacrifices, not the 
guilty offerings of ingratitude and perjury.” 


&« Perjury (faid Fitzoſborne) is the crime of the 
guilty wretch, who, for iniquitous purpoſes, pro- 
fanes a ſolemn ceremony, and is pre-determined 
to violate the oath he takes: but extorted promiſes 
are no leſs invalidated by reaſon than by law; and 
a weak ſcrupuloſity alone can believe them to be 
binding.“ 


“ No extorted promiſe paſſed my Tips, (faid 


Roſina.) To ſuch obligations my reaſon, as well 


as your's, would renounce an adherence. The 


promiſa 
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promiſe by which I feel myſelf bound was facred 
and voluntary. The vows, which not the hopes 
of returning to life and liberty could force from 
my lips whilſt in a hated confinement, were freely 
and willingly offered as a tribute to that worth and 
generoſity which I had no other means of re- 


warding.“ 


« Worth and generoſity! (repeated Fitzoſborne, 
whoſe fancy was ſtill poſſeſſed with the idea that 
Lord Raymond only could have carried away Ro- 
ſina.) Heaven, what a profanation of terms! Yet, 
| ſurely it requires no great penetration to develop 
your myſtery. Your worthy and generous libe- 
rator bound you by ſolemn promiſes to a conceal- 
ment of his crimes, leſt they ſhould be overtaken 
by their merited vengeance ; for cowardice is ever 
the concomitant of treachery,” 


„ My worthy and generous liberator (returned 
| Rofina) had no crimes to conceal : his clear and 
honourable boſom might bid defiance to the keen- 
eſt inſpection. But that liberator was not Lord 


Raymond.” 


„ How! (cried Fitzeſborne,) were you then 
_ reſcued from him by another? ? 
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« No, (ſaid Roſina, ) for, ſtrange as you may 
think it, ſince I was forced from the cottage I 
have never ſeen him ; nor had he the ſlighteſt ſhare 


in that wicked tranſaction.” 


« Then he did not deceive us,” faid Mrs. 
Fitzoſborne. 


ce This is aſtoniſhing, (ſaid young Fitzoſborne;) 
but who elſe "op 


c To that enquiry (interrupted Roſina) I muſt 
not reply. In ſcenes of the moſt imminent danger, 
commiſſioned angels ſeemed to watch around me: 
where I had room to expect contempt and cruelty, 
I found reſpect and tenderneſs; and the humanity 
of one noble and honourable bofom converted a 
dreary dungeon into a ſafe and hofpitable aſylum. 
This is all I can at preſent diſcloſe ; future events 
may leave me more at liberty. Dare I, meantime, 


entreat your friendſhip not to miſconſtrue my 


ſilence; dare I conjure it to believe that it pro- 
ceeds from a motive which I may hereafter avow 
without bluſhing? “ 

% Roſina, (faid Mrs. Fitzoſborne,) you know 
too well my fond reliance to doubt your ſupreme 
3 5 aſcendant 
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aſcendant over my heart; you know you can make 
me believe as you wiſh, I will hope that future 
evehts may juſtify this myſterious ſecrecy; yet, 
methinks it is hard to conceive hy adequate mo- 


tives to W it to.“ 


« It is hard, indeed,” faid Fitzoſborne. 


& T allow it, (ſaid Roſina.) I am conſcious 


that what I require of you puts your friendſhip to 
the ſevereſt teſt,” 


« To a teſt too ſevere, I doubt, (faid young 
Fitzoſborne.) Friendſhip, ingenuous and candid, 


delights not in myſtery ; neither does it require of 


its votaries a blind and bigotted credulity.” 


« Oh, how ſevere is this language, (faid Roſina, 
diſſolving in tears.) I ſee I am no longer regarded 
as a friend or a ſiſter; my ſincerity is ſuſpected, 
my veracity is doubted: but it is not wonderful 
that the loſs of your friendſhip ſhould follow that 
of your eſteeni.“ 


Fitzoſborne turned ſrom her. 


5 
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« Will you at leaſt, my ever gentle and in- 
dulgent friend, (continued Roſina, tenderly preſſing 
Mrs. Fitzoſborne's hands,) will you at leaſt, ſpite 
of ambiguous appearances, credit your Rofina's 
aſſertions of her innocence, and believe that ſhe 
draws no guilty veil of diflimulation over actions 
unfit to be diſcloſed ? 


« Good Heaven! (cried Mrs. Fitzoſborne,) 
could I yield my belief to the aſſeverations of Lord 
Raymond, the man I deſpiſed and hated, and ſhall 
I deny it to my Rofina's! Yes, though the pride 
of ſupercilious reaſon may deride my too-eaſy cre- 
dulity, my heart is your's ; impreis on it what cha- 
raters you pleaſe. I feel that you can never abuſe 
this unlimited confidence; for if one virtue towers 
eminently above the reſt in your boſom, it is your 
ingenuouſneſs.“ 


« I, too, my ſweet Roſina, (ſaid Lady Bell,) 
will embrace whatever creed you wiſh me to adopt. 
Come, come, (continued ſhe, taking Fitzoſborne's 
hand, and drawing him gently towards Roſina,) 
are you to be the only-infidel ? Come, and recant 
your errors at the ſhrine of this dear injured faint, 
whom Heaven has at length granted to our pray- 
ers.“ 4 | F 

ki « Once, 
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« Once, (ſaid Fitzoſborne, haſtily diſengaging 
| his hand from Lady Bell,) I could have worſhipped 
there, and with a devotion how fervent Heaven 
only knows | But now ——” 


« Well, well, (faid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, who beſt 
Knew the character of her ſon, ) though Hector 
may now appear obſtinate in his hereſy, we ſhall 
foon ſee him as true a believer as the beſt of us; 
but he will not yield to compulſion ; ſo for the 
preſent let us leave him to his errors. Beſides, I 


want to ſpeak of other matters: I have joyful news 


for you, my Roſina.. 


She judged this to be a proper ſeaſon to impart to 
her the particulars of her grand- uncle's will. Roſina 
litencd with aſtoniſhment, gratitude, and joy. 


« Thank Heaven! (cried ſhe,) let fate now do 
its worſt, it will be in my-power to recompenſe 
my noble benefactor,” | 


This inadvertent effuſion vibrated to the heart 
of Fitzoſborne: her hand and fortune, he imagined, 
were the recompence deſtined for this unknown 
favourite, He quitted the room abruptly. 
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Roſina's ſatis faction was conſiderably allayed by 
the cold forbidding manners of Fitzoſborne. She 
complained of them to his mother and Lady Bell, 
and entreated them to endeavour to obviate the 
diſadvantageous impreſſions which her refuſal to 
accompany him to Ireland had firit created, and 
which the obſtinacy of her filence, in reſpect to her 
ſubſequent adventures, ſeemed to fix upon his 
mind. 


—ͤ —— — — 


CHAP. XV. 


.THE INSUFFICIENCY OF FORTUNE ro PROCURE 
FELICLTY. 
+. 


— . ._— 


But ſecret ſorrow and corroding fears 
Dimm'd the bright ray, and quench'd her joy in tears, 


OSINA, on finding herſelf thus unexpectedly 
miſtreſs of a large and independent fortune, 
began to think of repaying to Tudor the debt of 
gratitude ſhe owed him, and fancied that ſhe ſhould 
in time be able to vanquiſh the repugnance ſhe 


ſtil 
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ſtill felt to the idea of an union with him. But 
ſhe was not ſufficiently certain of her own reſo. 
lution to riſk an explanation of her intentions : and 
in the preſent precarious ſituation of her health, 
ſhe thought it would be inhuman to give birth to 
a hope which her death might ere long ſo cruelly 
and fatally diſappoint. She however wrote to 
Tudor, acquainting him with her ſafe arrival and 
change of fortune; and received a conciſe anſwer, 
in which he congratulated her on the happy ter- 
mination of her difliculties, and informed her that 
the Earl ſtill continued in utter —_— of her 


enlargement, 


Roſina wrote alſo to Mrs. Evelyn, acquainting 
her with her return to her friends; but at the ſame 
time ſtrictly enjoining her to keep this event a ſe- 
cret, even from her own family: an injunction 
which Mrs. Evelyn, though ignorant of the mo- 
tive that produced it, moſt faithfully ö 
with. 


Auſtin was immediately recalled to Ireland, 
without being made acquainted with the Treaſon of 
ſuch a ſummons; and his firſt interview with 
Roſina was to the 1 degree affecting and af- 
fectionate, © 
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That which took place between her and Mr. 
Fitzoſborne the elder was of a nature very dif- 
ferent. Every report to her diſadvantage had been 
ſo carefully concealed from him during her abſence, 
that he imagined ſhe was now come from the re- 
treat to which he was fully conſcious ſhe had been 
driven by his own ill treatment, to take poſſeſſion 
of the fortune that had been lately bequeathed her. 
Though he would {till have greatly preferred for 
his ſon, a connection with any other woman of 
equal fortune, yet, as he now ſuppoſed his union 
with Roſina to be inevitable, he determined to 
conſent to it with the beſt grace he could aſſume, 
and treated her with over-acted politeneſs, which 
ſhe returned with a cold and conſtrained civility, 


Mrs. Fitzoſborne took Roſina to her lodge near 
Bray; and, as this retirement was little ſuited to 
Mr itzoſborne's taſte, they had few interruptions 
from his ſociety. 


Since Roſina's return to Ireland, her firſt wiſh 
had been to regain the eſteem and conciliate the 
friendſhip of young Fitzoſborne ; and, ſpite of the 
reſolutions he had formed, and the myſtery ſhe ſtill 
refuſed to develop, he felt that ſhe gained more 
ground in his affections than ſhe had ever loſt in 
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them. He fometimes quitted her with a deter. 
mination to try the effect of abſence ; but an im- 
pulſe which he found it impoſſible to contend with, 
recalled him to her preſence ; and the unaffected 
pleaſure with which ſhe received him poſſeſſed a 
charm too flattering to be withſtood. The im- 
paired and feeble ſtate of her conſtitution was calcu. 
lated to call forth the tenderneſs he wiſhed to con- 
ceal and ſtifle. Whenever ſhe was particularly 
ill, he treated her with a fond affiduity, which 
often, on her becoming better, gave place to cold- 
nels and reſerve. Roſina felt her happineſs inte- 
reſted in theſe alterations. Notwithſtanding this 
ſeeming caprice, ſhe every moment experienced 
new admiration of a character, which united all 
the ſeducive ſoftneſs of Lord Raymond, with 
Tudor's manly nobleneſs of ſpirit. She looked 
back with regret to the happineſs of which her 
unadviſed and precipitate flight from Ireland had 
probably deprived her. The remembrance of Lord 
Raymond's baſeneſs became more hateful than 
ever; and every interview with Fitzoſborne in- 
creaſed her repugnance to an union with Tudor. 
She ſaw that ſhe was paſſionately beloved by the 
man who was, in her eſtimation, ſuperior to every 
human being, except his mother; but ſhe alſo ſaw 
that his tenderneſs was reſtrained and combatted 
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by a ſuſpicion which her pride reſented as injurious, 
and to which ſhe was, on her part, no leſs obſti- 
nately determined never to ſacrifice the vow. of 
ſecrecy ſhe had made to Tudor; and ſhe ſome- 
times flattered herſelf, that her increaſing influence 
over the mind of Fitzoſborne would render ſuch a 
ſacrifice unneceſſary ; and hoped that ere long his 
confidence in her rectitude would have become as 
implicit as that of his mother. But, though not 
doubtful of a return of the tenderneſs ſhe felt riſing 
in her boſom, ſhe ſaw the event of it was extremely 
dubious z and in her gloomier hours ſhe dreaded 
that a ſudden retreat from Ireland would be the 
final reſult of the tumult ſhe obſerved in Fitz- 
oſborne's thoughts; and ſhe alſo perceived, that, 
though Mrs. Fitzoſborne forbore, through deli- 
cacy, to expreſs her anxieties on this ſubject, they 
were perfectly fimilar to her own. Thus, though 
reſtored to friendſhip and to liberty; though high 
in fortune and in favour, Roſina found herſelf at 
intervals but little leſs wretched than when a ſo- 
litary captive in a dreary confinement, ſhe had 
eagerly anticipated that final releaſe which is the 
laſt reſource of the miſerable, 
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THE OLD LAWYER HARANGUES IN HIS USUAL 


| A FTER remaining three months in their re- 


tirement, they removed -to town the latter 


end of November. Roſina's change of fortune 


produced its uſual effect: thoſe amongſt her ac- 
quaintances who had been moſt ready to attribute 
her flight to improper motives, were now the firſt 
to felicitate her on her return to Ireland, and her 
acceſſion to the inheritance of her anceſtors. There 
were, however, ſome whoſe congratulations lowed 
from the pure ſource of genuine affection : of this 
number was her joung friend, Miſs Marſdon, who, 
though hurt at Roſina's want of confidence, had 
never ceaſed to lament her ** and cheriſh her 

remem- 
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remembrance with tender regret. She and Lady 


Bell were the only viſitors to whom Roſina in ge- 
neral appeared. 


One day, whilſt ſne enjoyed the ſociety of thoſe 
beloved friends, with that of Mrs. Fitzoſborne and 


Hector, the door burſt open, and Mr. Nettleby 
entered the room. 


This abruptneſs had not allowed Roſina time to 
make her eſcape from an interview which ſhe was 
conſcious Mr. Nettleby's uſual mode of referring 


to pait events might render extremely diſagreeable 
to her, 


« Your porter denied me admittance, Mrs, 
Fitzoſbornez (ſaid he;) but I knew you were at 
home, and came in, in ſpite of his teeth. It's a 
terrible thing that people are obliged to have re- 
courſe to falſhood, to prevent their being eternally 
infeſted by a ſet of worthleſs wretches, who paſs 
their uſeleſs exiſtence in everlaſting gadding and 
goſſipping; and who, finding their time hang hea- 
vily on their own. hands, contrive, as much as in 
them lies, to diſtribute the uſeleſs and diſagreeable 
burthen amongſt their acquaintances. I want to 
tell you how I have been tormented by that little 
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perverſe vixen, Lady Flora, fince I ſaw you. So, 
child, (perceiving Rofina,) I am glad to fee you 
are well enough to come down ſtairs. Mercy on 
us, how you are altered! One would think you 
had been buricd a month or two, and dug up again, 
What a ſkeleton! You are fit for nothing but 
the anatomy-houſe: and all by your own folly and 
perverſeneſs. But thus it ever happens with ſuch 
ſilly young wretches as won't ſuffer themſelves to 
be governed by the aged and experienced, but run 
hand before head, without ever ſtopping a ſingle 
moment to calculate chances, or conſider contin- 
gencies, Now, in the name of common: ſenſe, 
what put that filly freak of running off to Wales 
into your head?“ 


&« Why, to tell you the truth, Mr."Nettleby, 
(ſaid Miſs Marſdon, perceiving her friend vras a 
good deal diſconcerted at the queſtion,) poor Ro- 
ſina, after maturely deliberating, and ſeriouſly ru- 
minating on the caſualties and contingencies of 

which your violent paſſion for her was likely to be 
productive, fearing leſt it ſhould prompt you to 
ſome act of deſperation, thought it neceſſary to 
hide herſelf in ſome ſolitary region; and, with my 
advice, fled to Wales, to avoid the paſſionate im- 


portunity of your addreſſes.“ | 
6 ' «« The 
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ec The paſſionate importunity of a fiddleſtick, 
(exclaimed the old gentleman.) The child's a 
fool. So it was your fine advice that ſent her 
packing on that filly adventure. A ſage adviſer, 


J”» 


truly ! 


« IT am ſorry it was not to America I ſent her, 
(returned Miſs Marſdon;) for a long ſea-voyage 
would have been of notable ſervice to you, and 
afforded you abundant leiſure for your calcu- 
lations; and without doubt the fame inconceivable 
ſympathy that directed you to Roſina's reſidence 
in Wales, would have led you to traverſe diſtant 
oceans, and explore her retreat in remoter regions.” 


« T wiſh, (replied the old gentleman,) that ſome 
charitable chriſtian, a friend to the repoſe of man- 
kind, would lead you to explore a retreat in ſome 
remote mad-houſe? Could any one but a con- 
firmed lunatic ſuppoſe that I followed the girl to 
Wales! What the devil was ſhe to me, that I 
ſhould waſte my time, and expend my property, in 
the fruitleſs endeavour to reclaim her from her 
wanderings. It is true, I would have prevented 
the execution of her nonſenſical exploit, if my 
proceedings had not been traverſed by the curſed 


machinations of that damnable mantua-maker in 
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Grafton-ſtreet, and have given her excellent ad- 
vice for the regulation of her conduct.“ 


„ Aye, (faid Miſs Marſdon, ) becauſe that coſts 
you nothing.” 


True, (returned Nettleby,) if it was any pe- 
cuniary diſſervice to me, I don't aver I ſhould be 
altogether ſo liberal of it.” % 


« That muſt be a very worthleſs commodity, 
then, (replied Miſs Marſdon,) for which there is 
no purchaſer to be found; ſo I beg you may never 
take it into your head to throw away any of it 
on me.” 


&« It would be only caſting pearls before ſwine, 
(retorted Nettleby,) as I have often done before, 
In giving wholeſome advice and neceflary counſel, 
the wiſe and experienced fulfil their duty: and if 
the ſwine turn and rend them, their ſufferings are 
more meritorious. This reminds me of what I 
was going to tell you, Mrs. Fitzoſborne, of that 
little inſignificant toad, Lady Flora, that my wiſe 
nephew thought he had made ſuch a capital ſtroke 


an marrying.” 


40 Well ) 
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« Well, Sir, and won't you allow that Mr. 
Hume made a very prudent match?“ 


« A very prudent match! Fine talk. Aye, 
fo it may appear to ſhort: ſighted, ſhallow-brained 
people, that never take the trouble of looking into 
futurity, and balancing eventual loſſes and diſap- 
pointments. You know Lady Flora was allowed 
by her father's will no more than five hundred 
a-year until ſhe has compleated the term of her 
minority.” 


<« I know it,” ſaid Mrs. Fitzoſborne. 


« And you know, alfo, (continued Nettleby,) 
that my ſcatter-brained devil of a nephew no ſooner 
got himſelf married to this lady of quality, this rich 
heireſs, than, forſooth, he muſt launch out into 
every ſpecies of faſhionable foppery, and ridiculous 
extravagance. A fine houſe muſt be taken, a 
flaming equipage ſet up, all his apartments muſt 
be furniſhed with elegance, all his ſervants be- 
dizened with gold lace! It was in vain I cried 
aloud againſt this folly and profuſion, and adviſed 
him to put the little creature to board in ſome re- 
mote cheap part of the country, where he might have 
viſited her once or twice a-year when he went his 
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circuit z which economic plan would have enabled 
him to ſave ſomething handſome out of the ſtipend 
allowed her yearly, which might have been ſome 
conſolation to him, in caſe of her demiſe before 
the was of age. But my ſalutary caution was de- 
rided as abſurd ; his eſtate was mortgaged to gra- 


tify her Ladyſhip's extravagant whimſies; and 


now gueſs how ſhe is going to reward him for his 


blind indulgence,” 


« How? 


« Why ſhe is going to die out of mere per- 
verſeneſs.“ | 


„ heard Lady Flora was ill, (returned Mrs, 


* —— but n not the affair fo ſe- 
rious.“ 


It is indeed a very ſerious affair to be bam- 
boozled in ſuch a manner by a little worthleſs 


reptile.” 


00 But, dear Sir, (ſaid Lady Bell,) how is Lady 
Flora to blame ? It is to be prefumed ſhe would 
not die if tho could help it.” 


« Yes, 
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« Ves, but ſhe is to blame, and ſhe could help 
it if ſhe pleaſed. Her caſe is not fo deſperate as to 
preclude all hope of her recovery, if her obſtinacy 
would allow her to uſe the neceſſary means. The 
phyſicians have ordered her to Bath; and though 
it is highly inconvenient to me to quit Dublin at 
the preſent juncture, on account of ſeveral con- 
ſequential ſuits that are now depending, as I knew 
the waters. would be beneficial to my own health, 
I offered to attend her thither myſelf; determined, 
however, to- go by ſea to Briſtol, and truſt myſelf 
to the mercy of the winds and waves, rather than 
riſk another encounter with that little crookbacked 
devil, and his bloody gang of accomplices, who. 
infeſt thoſe horrible Welſh mountains, which 1 
never think of without quaking.““ 


« Well, and how did ſhe reliſh the propoſal ?“ 


. O, the burſt into tears, and ſaid, that to go 
in my company would be the way to kill her at 
once; and that, if ſhe muſt die, the leaſt indul- 
gence ſhe could have, was to be ſuffered to leave 
the world in peace. Such was the fine return the 
ungrateful wretch made for all my kindneſs to her; 
for I proteſt to you, Mrs. Fitzoſborne, that ſcarcely 
a * ee in which I did not ſpend two or three 
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hours with her, becauſe I knew company was good 
for her ſpirits; and if ſhe had been my own iſſue, 
I could not have been more inſtant in adviſing and 
reproving her. A fine thing it would be, truly, 
(the ſaid,) to make herſelf the laughing-ſtock of 
all Bath, by going thither under the guidance and 
direction of a ſtrange out- of-the-way old being, 
(for ſo ſhe had the impudence to ſtyle me,) who 
was no leſs antiquated in opinion than in appear- 
ance. She added, that, for her part, ſhe had no 
ſatisfaction in the world, ſhe was ſo neglected by 
her huſband, and ſo worried by me; and that ſhe 
would much rather die at once than make herſelf 
ſo ſuperlatively ridiculous !” 9 


« Poor Lady Flora!“ ſaid Roſina. 
Poor Lady Flora! (echoed the old gentleman, ) 


poor Lady Devil! She's greatly entitled to com- 
miſeration, to be ſure. Many other things of the 


like nature were added by her to this fine decla- 


ration; whereupon I ſpoke to the point, at leaſt 
three hours by my watch, and endeavoured to 
convince her that there was neither common ho- 
neſty nor juſtice in leaving the man ſhe had mar- 
ried in the lurch in ſo unconſcionable a manner, 


after —_— embroiled _ eircumſtances, and 
wantonly 
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wantonly diſſipated his ſubſtance, by her laviſh 
prodigality. I told her that all we required of her 
was to keep herſelf alive two years, nine months, 
and twelve days longer; and that, at the expi- 
ration of that term, if ſhe ſtill continued in her 
inclination to leave this world of vanity and vex- 
ation, ſhe might depart in peace, without let or 
hinderance, after having executed her laſt will and 
teſtament in proper form, and to her huſband's 
liking.” 


« Well, I dare ſay ſhe was greatly obliged to 
you for this kind permiſſion,” 


« Obliged to me! No, truly; ſhe has no 
more notion of gratitude than a ſhe- bear. Inſtead 
of that ſhe told me, that when Harry Hume was 
courting her, he vowed and ſwore he was wholly 
uninfluenced by any view to her fortune, and that, 
ſince he had fo groſsly deceived her, he deſerved 
to be puniſhed for his treachery.” 


« I never heard her Ladyſhip ſay any thing fo 
much to the purpoſe,” ſaid Fitzoſborne. 


« And ſhe faid, moreover, (reſumed Nettleby, ) 
that all the ſatis faction ſhe had in leaving 


** 


world, was the thought of the mortification her 
death would occaſion to her huſband and me; that 
now ſhe believed ſhe ſhould have two very ſincere 
mourners at her funeral ; but that, if ſhe lived till 
ſhe became of age, their tears would be converted 
to laughter, or words to that purpoſe, 'There's 
a vixen for you! and I dare ſay the little venomous 
ſcorpion will keep her word, and ſting herſelf to 
death out of mere malice prepenſe. And what 
amends have we? The law affords us none. It's 
a ſhocking grievance that no way can be found 
to prevent people from giving us the lip in this 
unconſcionable manner. That was the way the 
defendant in your caſe ſerved us, (turning to Ro- 
ſina ;) it was one of the moſt provoking things 
that ever occurred in the courſe of my practice. 
To think that, juſt when we were on the point 
of obtaining ſuch a ſignal victory; for the law- 
agent I employed by Mrs. Fitzoſhorne's deſire 


wrote me word that we ſhould infallibly get a 


decree in our favour the enſuing term; to think 
that when we had thus run the nefarious old badger 
to his laſt ſhift, he ſhould ſuddenly earth himſelf 
in the grave, from whence, you know, it is both 
morally and phyſically impoſſible to unkennel him, 


get off with flying colours, and leave us all at 


a nonplus With his pretty farce of a will. This 
4 The | ” 
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is a new way of paying old debts, with a ven- 
geance. A great obligation, indeed, to will people 
their lawful right. However, child, you have ſtill 
ſome ſatisfaction in your power: the ten thouſand 
pounds being a legaey left without any conditions 
whatſoever, you may proceed on new grounds, and 
file a bill againſt the heirs of the old villain ſor the 
recovery of the iſſues and profits of your eſtate, 
during the long term of years which you and 
your progenitors were unawihully kept out of. 
— 


“ Indeed, (ſaid Roſina,) I am perfectly ſatiſ- 
fed with the old gentleman's diſtribution of his 
effects, and wiſh for nothing but to enjoy my 
allotted portion without future litigation.” 


« Yow are a ſimpleton, child, (returned he;) 
but your huſband will probably view this matter 
in a different light. This contempt of riches, 
which you without doubt think very heroical, will 
appear to him exceedingly abſurd ; at leaſt if he 
pollciſes a ſcruple of common underſtanding. - As. 
it is currently reported, (continued he, turning to 
Fitzoſborne,) that a. marriage is to take place be- 
tween you and the plaintift,. as ſoon as tae term of. 
* non- age is completed, you would do well to 
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turn your attention to this matter, and commence 
the proceedings without loſs cf time.“ 


Roſina aroſe in confuſion; and apprehenſive that 
he would purſue the ſubject ſtill farther, turned 
towards the door. 


« Where are you going, child? I have ſome- 
what farther to urge on this matter, which may be 
well worthy your attention,” 


te Roſina is ſubject to ſudden returns of illneſs, 
(ſaid Mrs. Fitzoſborne ;) ſhe has been frem her 
apartment longer than uſual.“ | 


« Well, I won't detain her two minutes. I 
ſay, child, you are very right to pay a proper at- 
tention to your health, eſpecially during your non- 
age; for you muſt be conſcious of the great obli- 
gations you owe Mr. and Mrs. Fitzoſborne, whoſe 
charity and benevolence have been, under God, 
the ſource of every bleſſing and advantage you have 
enjoyed in this world; and though you have at 
preſent no huſband to. defraud by your untimely 
death, (as that little viper Lady Flora has,). you 
muſt yet be ſenſible that it behoves you to take 
eſpecial care of your health, on account of theſe 
| your 
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your benefactors: for, though the law might allow 


them out of your effects fome compenſation for 
the great trouble and expence they have put them- 
ſelves to in your maintenance, cloathing, and edu- 
cation, yet you could not either in reaſon, con- 
ſcience, or juſtice, think of putting them off with- 
out ſome more ſubſtantial remuneration. It is 
true, that if you ſhould live another year, and be 
joined in-wedlock to this young man here pre- 
ſent ——" 


« You had better retire, Miſs Mortimer,) faid 
young Fitzoſborne, out of patience at Nettleby's 
abſurd and impertinent loquacity;) you grow pale; 
you are ill.“ 


« What a mighty hurry you are in: let her ſtay 
where ſhe is. I have but three words to ſay, and 


they greatly tend to your own future advantage. 


] fay, if by due obſervance and proper attention, 
this girl ſhould be kept alive until the period 
when you may prudently form an union with 
her —— 


4 You may ſpare yourſelf the trouble, Sir, of 
faying any thing on the ſubject, (interrupted Fitz- 
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oſborne, angrily;) neither Miſs Mortimer nor my- 
ſelf have an idea of forming any ſuch union.“ 


« The more fool you, then; for if the iſſues 
and profits ſhould be recovered, and that the plain- 
tiff ſhould hold out another year, as it is very poſ- 
ſible ſhe may, with good management — 


_ « Is this to be endured ? (angrily interrupted. 
Fitzoſborne.) Come, Roſina, you muſt retire t: 


you are ill.“ 


He led her into an adjoining drawing-room. 


Live another year! (he exclaimed as he ſhut 


the door.) The unfeeling monſter ! the callous 
barbarian! You will live, I hope, many. years, 
years of proſperity and happineſs, with him whom 
you have deitined to be happy; your unknown. 
friend and favourite. But for me —. Yet what 
right have I to repine! You never flattered my 


affection; that juſtice I muſt at leaſt. allow you.” 


4 O, you deceive yourſelf, (cried Roſina.) I 
have no. friend, no favourite, whom I can make 
happy, otherwiſe. than by my, wiſhes and my pray- 
ers: and could they avail, for whom ſhould they 
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pe offered with more fervent ſolicitations than for 
the ſon of my beſt loved friend.“ 


« Why then, (replied Fitzoſborne,) why then 
will you perſiſt in this diftracting ſilence? Could 
] penetrate this dark tranſaction, I might find ſome 
certain ground to proceed on; but now, all is 
error, perplexity, and doubt: it is paſt endurance. 
But one medium remains. Would to Heaven 1 
had embraced it before this laſt unhappy meeting 
had inflicted new wounds on my heart!“ 


00 Ah, to what do you allude ?” ſaid Roſina. 


« My reſolves, as well as my actions, (returned 
Fitzoſborne,) are ſtill in your power. Be ex- 
plicit, and command them as you will.” 


“At preſent I cannot.” 
« Then my reſolution is taken.“ 
Vet hear me, Fitzoſborne.“ 
« On _ ſubject only will Lliſten to. T have 
already heard too much. 1 love you; to what 


excels I will not ſay: but my reaſon will never 
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ſtoop to be made the dupe of a blind infatuated 
paſſion. The woman to whom I voluntarily de- 
vote my heart, ſhall be the abſolute miſtreſs of its 
affections; no gloomy doubt ſhall repreſs its ten- 
derneſs; no ſhade of ſuſpicion ſhall ſully its eſteem. 
Roſina, (continued he, throwing his arms round 
her, and preſſing her to his breaſt,) conſent, then, 
to my entreaties ; drive me not from my friends 
and country by this cruel obſcurity; throw off this 
impervious veil; let me read your heart ; fome- 
thing within whiſpers me that the inſpeRion will 
do honour to its purity. Oh, Roſina, why are 
you not as candid as you are lovely!“ 


Roſina anſwered only by her tears. 


« Speak to me, confide in me, (continued Fitz- 
oſborne;) only ſatisfy my doubts, and I will bind 
myſelf by the moſt ſolemn promiſes ——" 


« And dare I (faid Roſina) extort promiſes from 
another, at the moment when I violate my own ? 
No, Fitzoſborne, though I value your eſteem, my 
own is yet dearer.“ 


« Then we are both refolved,” faid Fitzoſborne, 


« I am 


d 
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e] am reſolved, ſaid Roſina. 


«Tis well, (ſaid Fitzoſborne.) On my return 
to Ireland, (reſumed he, after a pauſe,) had I found 
you here, and found you ſuch as in imagination I 
had pictured to myſelf, unrivalled in lovelineſs, and 
inviolate in fame ; not the gold of Peru, the gems 
of Golconda ——, But what avail theſe regrets ! 
You ſay you are determined,” 


« T ſaid fo, (returned Roſina;) but you, Sir, 
ſhall not on that account be compelled to quit 
your father's houſe: I will myſelf remove.” 


« What, (interrupted Fitzoſborne,) to remain 
here after you were gone; to continue in a place 
which would eternally remind me of what it is 
moſt my intereſt to forget! No, Roſina, it muſt 
henceforth be my taſk to ſtifle, not to cheriſh re- 
membrance: I muſt ſeek by a far different courſe 
the oblivion of my ſufferings. But think not, 
(continued he, ſmiling angrily,) think not I allude 
to that laſt deſperate oblivion, the ſupreme am- 
bition of deſpairing lovers. In travel, in amuſe- 
ment, in diffipation, I will ſeek the Lethean charm 
and if I find it not in theſe, the charms of ſome as 


lovely, 
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lovely, and leſs myſterious woman, may complete 
the forgetfulneſs.“ 


&« I ſincerely hope and believe they will, (re- 
turned Roſina, ſtung to the ſoul by this laſt in- 
ſinuation,) though you need not, I am convinced, 
go ſo far in ſearch of a remedy, nor have re- 
courſe to ſo many different PRIOR to effect 
a cure.“ 


She left him with theſe words, and retired to 
her apartment, with a heart burſting with vex- 
ation, 


CHAP, 


ete 
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CHAP. XI. 


FiTZOSBORNKE RESOLVES TO DEPART. 


A thouſand oaths, upon record, 
Are not fo facred as her word 


OSINA one moment reſented Fitzoſborne's 

obſtinacy, and the next lamented the neceſ- 

ſity which doomed her to a ſilence that threatened 

to ſeparate them for ever. But ſhe determined to 

control her emotions, and conceal her regret at an 

event which ſhe could not prevent without dif- 
honour, 


Their next interview was marked by a mutual, 


but awkward affectation of eafe and indifference, 


which 
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which ſtrongly denoted the ſenſations it was in. 
tended to conceal. Two days afterwards, Fitz- 
oſborne mentioned a deſign of going to London, 
with an air of ſtudied careleſinefs. At this inti— 
mation, Mrs. Fitzoſborne and Roſina looked at 
each other; for both regarded it as a prelude to 
information more diſtreſſing, Mrs. Fitzoſborne 
hinted her ſuſpicions to him, and he candidly ac. 
knowledged his deſign was to go from London to 
France. But, though the preſence of Rolina in- 
duced this generous friend to repreſs her grief and 
diſappointment at this intelligence, ſhe eaſily pe- 
netrated her feelings; and her conſciouſneſs of 
being the cauſe that ſeparated this amiable and 
beloved ſon from his mother, was a cruel addition 
to her ſufferings, She would have perſuaded her- 
ſelf, that the painful emotions with which ſhe be- 
held the preparations that were making for his 
departure, originated principally in this motive, 
« Did I not love Lord Raymond, (ſaid the to 
herſelf;) and though his unworthineſs eradicated 
this firſt impreſſion from my heart, can one paſſion 
be ſo eaſily ſucceeded by another? But why thus 
ſcrutinize my feelings? Ah! if the departure of 
Fitzoſborne is to make me miſerable, what matters 
it whether that wretchedneſs proceeds from love 
or 5 O, Tudor, generous, but miſtaken 

friend, 


pri 
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friend, why did you releaſe me from a confine- 
ment, where, ere now, I ſhould have found the 


final oblivion of all my ſolicitudes !” 


Diſtreſſed, agitated, and dejected, ſhe retired 
early to her apartment, in order to avoid meeting 
Fitzoſborne, who had declared his intention of 
ſetting out in two days. She imagined the affliction 
ſhe could no longer conceal would afford too great 
a triumph to his vanity; and ſhe ſometimes deter- 
mined to ſee him no more. She felt her fever re- 
turning rapidly; her ill ſymptoms were too de- 
cided to be longer diſſembled. Mrs. Fitzoſborne 
perceived them the following day with terror and 
anxiety; the phyſician was recalled, and his report 
was ill calculated to diſpel her uneaſineſs. 


At night Mrs. Fitzoſborne watched by her bed- 
ſide; once, when ſhe fancied Roſina ſlept, ſhe ſigh- 
ed deeply. 


« Oh, my friend, (cried Roſina, ſtarting from 
a broken ſlumber,) am I doomed to be a never- 
failing ſource of diſtreſs to you! Muſt I now de- 
prive you of your ſon !” | 


« Ag 


y 
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« As to the departure of my ſon, (returned 
Mrs. Fitzoſborne,) it gives me no very ſerious 
uneaſineſs. I have no reaſon to doubt his ſafe re- 
turn: but to ſee you, Roſina, thus ſinking under 
the weight of conccaled diſtreſs, is more, I ac- 
knowledge, than my fortitude can ſupport. I have 
hitherto reſpected your ſilence; obſtinately as you 
perſiſt in it, and inconceivable as are its motives, 
I have uſed no arguments to combat it: but now, 
when your life ſeems ready to become the victim 
of it, 1 can no longer perſuade myſelf to acquieſce 
in its propriety.” 


c Am I then (cried Roſina) reduced to the 
cruel alternative of violating my engagements, or 
loſing your eſteem? Is there no medium? But, 
perhaps I may yet find one. O, my friend, leave 
me to reflect on it to-night; to-morrow you ſhall 
be made acquainted with my determination.” 


Mrs. Fitzoſborne quitted Roſina. The me— 
dium which had preſented itſelf to her thoughts, 
was to write to Tudor, to ſolicit his permiſſion to 
reveal his ſecret to Mrs, Fitzoſborne and her ſon; 
a permiſſion ſhe had no doubt of obtaining, though 
ſhe knew he would regard ſuch a confidence as 

equi- 


nz 


equivalent to a general publication ; for his know- 
ledge of human nature would, render him little 
inclined to hope that two perſons ſo deeply in- 
tereſted in Roſina's vindication, would be ſilent on 
a ſubject that ſo nearly concerned it. But ſhe felt, 
that, at a period like the preſent, her ſcruples of 
delicacy ought to yield to ſtrong neceſſity ; and 
ſhe had the ſatisfaction of being conſcious, that, 
whateyer doubts Tudor might entertain on the 
ſubject, his ſecret would remain as ſecure in the 
breaſts of the Fitzoſbornes, as it had hitherto reſt» 
ed in her own, She felt her fever ſo high, and 
her head fo diſturbed, that, fearing if ſhe delayed 
writing till the morrow, ſhe ſhould then be in- 
capable of the office, ſhe diſmiſſed the attendant 
Mrs. Vitzoſborne had left to watch by her, and 
ſprung out of bed. "The violent pain the ſuffered 
in her head, and the tremor that ſhook her frame, 
whilſt ſhe wrote the following incoherent lines, 
impreſſed her with a ſtrong conviction that they 
were the laſt her hand ſhould ever trace. | 


THE LETTER. 


BEFORE this letter reaches you, I may haye 
ceaſed to exiſt, but I have not ceaſed to be 
faithful, M 
Ah, Tudor, when that promiſe paſſed my lips, hy 
I was little conſcious of the difficulty that awaited wh 
its performance. My conduct has been arraigned, 
my innocence has been ſuſpected; ſuſpected, too, 
by a perſon whoſe approbation is moſt dear to my 
heart; and I have not dared to ſpeak in its vin- 
dication. Merciful Heaven, why did you not per- 
mit me to waſte the ſhort remainder of my days in 
that dreary confinement | But for your benevo- ten 
lence, I ſhould ere now have been at peace tho 
From that benevolence I demand another ſa- 
crifice: write to Mrs. Fitzoſborne and her ſon; the 
acquaint them with the true circumſtances of my 
concealment : your ſecret will be as inviolate in c 
their boſoms as it has hitherto been in mine. not 
Whatever may be my fate, I ſhall now yield to it tho 
without regret, ſatisfied in the aſſurance, that you, oſbe 
| who have been the guardian of my honour, will hen 


be the aſſertor of my innocence ; that it will ariſe ſulp 
4 with \ 
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with unſullied luſtre from my tomb; and the eyes 
which have been turned with diſdain from Roſina, 
will pay a bitter tribute to her memory. 


Adieu, my ever dear, and ever valucd friend ! 
May your temporal rewards be adequate to your 
virtues; and may thoſe virtues be crowned with 
ſuperior honour and felicity in that bleſſed region, 


ed where, I truſt, you will one day meet 

d, Your 

0, 

ny ROSINA, 
in- 

er- | 


Roſina ſealed this letter, and recalling her at- 
tendant, gave it to her, with directions that it 
ſhould be ſent early next morning to the poſt. 


ſa · Next day, when Mrs. Fitzoſborne viſited her, 

on; ſhe ſound her much worſe. 

my 

in « Well, my dear friend, (ſaid Roſina,) I have 

ine. now the ſatisfaction to know that my indication, 

0 it though late, will be certain; that Hector Fitz- 
you, oſborne, ſevere and unbclieving as he is, will _ 
will hereafter be forced to do juſtice to the honour he 


ariſe ſuſpected.” | 
with Vor. V. 5 Mrs. ; 


» 
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Mrs. Fitzoſborne quitted Roſina in tears. She 
repeated her words to her ſon, 


« Severe and unbelieving! (repeated Fitzoſ. 
borne.) Heaven is my witneſs, I deſerve not theſe 
reproaches: I ſuſpect not her honour : to the ſe- 
crer conviction of my own heart ſhe is fully 
juſtified,” 


& Why, then, (returned Mrs. Fitzoſborne,) do 
you fly and ſhun her?” | 


te Becauſe I would ſhun the wretchedneſs I have 
no longer patience to endure; becauſe I would fly 
from the doubts which torment and diſtract me, 
Who is this ſtranger with whom ſhe correſponds! 
for whom ſhe expreſles a tenderneſs ſo ferveat, a 
veneration ſo enthuſiaſtic? Why are her lips to 
move at his command? What is the nature of 
thoſe rights by which he has rendered himſelf the 
arbiter of her actions?“ 


« Of whatever nature they may be, (replicd 
Mrs. Fitzoſborne,) I am convinced they interfere 


not with any you can hope to eſtabliſh,” 


« And 


\ 
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« And what rights can I hope to oftabliſh ?” 


« The moſt ſacred and tender. Roſina loves 


you.“ 


« Roſina loves me! (repeated Fitzoſborne in a 
tremulous and ſuppreſſed voice.) Ah, I have too 
long ſuffered myſelf to be ſeduced by the fantaſtic 
hope of inſpiring her with tenderneſs. I have zt 


length brought myſelf to renounce it; and beware, 


beware how you recall it !” 
c The hope is not fantaſtic ; and if ſhe lives —“ 


« If ſhe lives! (interrupted Fitzoſborne.) Ts 
her life then in danger!“ 


« Can you doubt it? Yes, it is in danger 
which I believe to be imminent: and to ſhock yeu 
yet more, your own proud inflexibility has con- 
tributed to that danger. But her predictions will 
be accompliſhed, and at too late a period; a period 
when repentance and regret will be unavailing, 


you will be forced to acknowledge and recant your 
errors.“ 


H 2 * | re» 
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« I recant them now, (ſaid Fitzoſborne, in a 
voice half ſtifled by his ſtrong emotion.) Is it 
now too late? Let me ſee Roſina: let me con- 
vince her of my unreſerved confidence in her ho- 
nour ; let me aſſure her of my contrition, and im- 
plore her forgiveneſs,” 


CHAP. XVII. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TENDERNESS, 


And pity now, and love, by turns ſuggeſt 
More fond compliance to his ſoftening breaſt, 


RS. FITZOSBORNE eagerly ſeized this 

moment of relenting ſoftneſs ; and, after 
ſome neceſlary preparations, conducted her ſon to 
Roſina's apartment, 


„ Roſfina, (ſaid Fitzoſborne, haſtily approaching 
her bed- ſide,) forgive my preſumption in ſoliciting 
this 


his 
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this interview; the hour of diſtreſs is not that of 
punctilio. I have been termed ſevere and unbe- 
lieving, inexorable and obſtinate. I come to evince 
the injuſtice of theſe accuſations, or at leaſt to 
demonſtrate, that if theſe errors once were mine, 
they are now ſo no longer, I await not the pro- 
miſed eclairciſſement to declare my fulleſt confi- 
dence in your honour. I never doubted it, but for 
an interval, when the evidence cf ſtrongly-con- 
curring circumſtances would almoſt have rendered 
unbelief infatuation,” 


&« If you doubted not my honour, (ſaid Roſina, 


'in a ſoftened. accent,) why then did you treat me 


with ſuch harſh ſeverity ?” 


e I know not; I was reſtleſs; I was wretched; 
fometimes animated with wavering hopes, but of- 
tener diſtracted with jealous anxieties: the pride 
of reaſon, too, forbade my unreſiſting ſubmiſſion 


to the blind impulſes of my heart. But now I 
renounce it,” 


« I demand not the renunciation of reaſon, (re- 
turned Roſina;) I require only a ſuſpenſion of 
judgment : appearances are undoubtedly. againſt 
me, but candour muſt acknowledge their frequent 


H 3 fallacy. 
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fallacy. In circumſtances the moſt dreadful, I 
found ſafety and protection; in a priſon, an honour- 
able retreat; and in him who was deſtined to be 
my gavler, a diſintereſted friend, a noble liberator,” 


&« I doubt it not, (ſaid Fitzoſborne.) Were I 
to judge from my own feelings, I ſhould believe 
that « ſomething holy lodges in that breaſt;“ that no 
unhallowed paſſion could exiſt in your preſence; 
that you might paſs © in unblench'd majeſty” thro' 
gangs of fierce banditti, and hordes of wandering 
Tartars. And I will truſt to them; they do not, 


they cannot deceive me, Receive me then, Ro- 


ſina, (continued he, dropping on his knees beſide 
her,) receive me to your forgiveneſs, to your 

friendſhip, to your tenderneſs, I would add, if I 
dared, My doubts are at an end, my ſcruples arc 
vaniſhed; the teſtimonies of all mankind concur- 
ring in your favour, could add nothing to my con- 
tidence, nothing to my affection.“ 


« This is indeed a triumph, (faid Roſina, in 
half-ſuffocated accents.) Oh, Fitzoſborne, you 
are worthy of your mother] I am oppreſt beneath 
this weight of obligation! How, how ſhall I re- 


pay it!” 
«c By 
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« By giving me a title to the tender name you 
have often beſtowed on me, (faid Mrs. Fitz- 
oſborne,) by making me in reality your mother.“ 


% Roſina, (ſaid Fitzoſhorne, ſeizing her hand,) 


ſhall I owe this laſt beſt gift to my mother? For 
her ſake will you be inine?“ 


« No, no, Fitzoſborne, (ſaid Roſina, wichdraw- 
ing her hand.) © The woman to whom I devote 
my heart ſhall be the abſolute miſtreſs of its af- 
fections; no gloomy doubt ſhall repreſs its ten- 
derneſs, no ſhade of ſuſpicion ſhall ſully its eſteem,” 
"Theſe were your own words; I can never forget 


themz and they contain a reſolution worthy of 
being adhered to,” 


te uttered them in reſentment, (returned Fitz- 


oſborne:) the ſentiments which dictated them are 
paſſed away.“ 


« But they may return, (faid Roſina.) The 
jealous flame which ſuſpicious circumſtances kin- 
dled in your breaſt, though ſtifled for the preſent, 
may revive in future. Hear, then, my decided 
and unalterable reſolution, I will liſten to no 
profeſſions of tenderneſs, till the hour of my vin- 
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dication arrives; and ſhould any perverſe accident 
defer it even to the moſt diſtant period, that cir- 
cumſtance ſhall not influence my determination, 
Meantime, let us converſe on thoſe terms of fra- 
ternal and ſiſterly affection which were once ſo 
endearing, and ſo ſufficient ſor our happineſs,” 


« Fraternal and ſiſterly aſfection! (ſaid Fitz- 
oſborne.) O, how cold! But you, Roſina, will 
find no difficulty in forbearing to paſs thoſe frozen 


bounds: your feelings are for ever ſubſervient to 
your reaſon.“ 


- 


« And you treſpaſs already,“ ſaid Roſina. 


&« I do, (ſaid Fitzoſborne.) Forgive me. My 
-wiſhes are wild and unreaſonable. But an hour 
ſince I was miſerable; now I am, happy. I ought 
to be contented with this comparative felicity. 
Jacob ſerved ſeven years for Rachael: was his 
tenderneſs more perſevering than mine! But I 
©. have already done more. His attachment was foſ- 
tered by the preſence of her he loved, and cheriſh - 
ed by her ſmiles; mine was clouded by abſence, 


chilled by indifference, almoſt extinguiſhed in 


deſpair l 


« Well, 
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« Well, well, (ſaid Roſina,) purſue your pa- 
rallel no farther; you know this ſubject is inter- 
dicted. Beſides, though my heart may be the 
lighter for this converſation, its effects on my head 
are not equally ſalutary.“ 


« I will go then, (faid Fitzoſborne, haſtily ris 
ſing;) but for my ſake, for Heaven's ſake, my 
Roſina, be ſtrictly attentive to your health. Ah, 
if it ſhould be already too late!“ 


« But laſt night I fancied it was, (ſaid Roſina,) 
but now I think otherwiſe; ſo powerfully do our. 
wiſhes operate on our belief.“ 


Mrs. Fitzoſborne's joy at this interview was 
repreſt by her melancholy apprehenſions in reſpect 
to Roſina's ſtate of health; but theſe fears by de- 
grees ſubſided into a pleaſing ſecurity, for ſhe grew. 
better every. hour, 


A week had now elapſed ſince ſhe had written. 
to Tudor, and ſhe awaited his anſwer with uneaſy. 
expectation. In the evening, as Mrs. Fitzoſborne 


fat alone with her ſon, they were informed that a 


ſtrange gentleman enquired for Miſs Mortimer, 
Who, on being told ſhe was confined. by illneſs, 
1 5 earneſtly, 
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earneſtly requeſted to ſee Mrs. Fitzoſborne, or 
Mr. Fitzoſborne, junior. At this information, 
Fitzoſborne ſtarted from his ſeat, and followed the 


ſervant to the parlour, where the ſtranger waited - 


for him. He was ſtruck with the appearance of 
this perſon as he entered the room: his counte- 
nance was pale, his dreſs diſordered, his air agi- 
tated; he wore his left arm in a ſcarf, 


« You, Sir, I preſume, are Mr. Fitzoſborne, 
junior.“ 


Fitzoſborne bowed: 


« T come, Sir, to enquire for Miſs Mortimer; 
but I am informed. ſhe is ill. Is ſhe very ill?“ 


« She has been very ill, Sir: ſhe is now better.“ 


&« Is ſhe much better, Sir? (eagerly enquired, 


the ſtranger.) Is ſhe out of danger?“ 


o 


« We hope ſo, Sir.” 


« Thank God, thank God! May 1 ſee her, 
Sir d 


Nitz- 
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Fitzoſborne heſitated, 


« My buſineſs is important. If ſhe is alive, 
ſhe will ſee me.“ 


« She admits no ſtrangers, Sir,” 


« Strangers! My name is Tudor: be fo good 
as to allow it to be mentioned to her. Perhaps, 
Sir, you have heard it before.“ 


« ] have not had that honour, Sir,” feturned 
Fitzoſborne, coldly. 


« Dear faithful Roſina ! (exclaimed Tudor, ) 
you have then perſevered to the laſt ! Noble, ho- 
nourable creature! May I not ſce her, Sir?“ 


Aſtoniſhed at the warmth of theſe effuſions, the 
ſtrong emotion of this ſtranger, who ſeemed to 
have ſo deep, ſo fond an intereſt in Rolina,, puz- 
zIed to conceive the nature of his connexion with 


her, and almoſt tempted to fear that it. interfered 


with his own hopes and wiſhes, Fitzoſborne ſtood 


| without replying, whilſt Tudor kept his eyes ear- 


neſtly fixed on him. In this interval of ſilence, 
Mrs. Fitzoſborne, whoſe curioſity had not been: 
H 6 leſs, 
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leſs powerful than her ſon's, though her motion 
had been leſs rapid, entered the room, 


« I need not enquire, Madam, (ſaid Tudor,) 
Whether you are the generous protectreſs of Mis 
Mortimer. I recolle& your features from your 
picture, which ſhe wore next her heart, and 
which ſhe has often ſhewed me. To your good- 
neſs I ſhall hope to be indebted for an interview 
with her, which this gentleman ſeems inclined to 
xeſule me.“ | 


« Miſs Mortimer, Sir, is miſtreſs of her own 
time; but in her preſent ſtate of health ——.“ 


« My name is Tudor, Madam. If ſhe is alive, 
+ ſhe will ſee me, my errand is urgent. Pray let her 
be informed I am here, I would entreat you to 
forgive this trouble, but that I know you will here- 
after think it recompenſed.“ 


Mrs. Fitzcſborne turned towards the door.. 


« I will myſelf announce the gentleman,” ſaid 
Fitzoſborne, haſtily preventing her, and eager to 
obſerve what effect the arrival of this ſtranger 
would produce on Roſina. 


6 Roſina 
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Roſina had that day been well enough to ſit in 
the dreſſing- room, adjoining her chamber: he 
found her there. 


« A ſtranger enquires for you, Roſina,“ faid he. | 


« Who? (cried Roſina eagerly.) What ſtran- 
ger? Has he brought me a letter!“ 


« His name is Tudor,” ſaid Fitzoſborne, fixing 
his eyes ſtedfaſtly on her. 


« Tudor ! (exclaimed Roſina, claſping her 
hands, and ſpringing from her ſeat;) what unex- 
pected happineſs! When did he arrive? How 
long has he been here? Where is he?“ flying 
to the door. 


4 Repreſs your impatience, Madam, (ſaid Fitz- 
oſborne.) He only waits your permiſſion to attend 
you here.“ 


« O, let him come then! Merciful Heaven, 


how unhoped was his preſence! Go, dear Fitz- 
oſborne, and bring him to me inſtantly !” 


Fitz 
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Fitzoſborne went no farther than the anticham. 
ber: he ſent Roſina's meſſage by a ſervant. Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne appeared immediately afterwards, fol- 
lowed by Tudor. Roſina ſprang to meet him, and 
threw herſelf into his arms. 


« Roſina, my lovely, my faithful Roſina! (cried 
Tudor, ) ſpeak peace to my terrifying apprehen+ 
ſions; tell me 1 come not too late to ſave you.“ 


Roſina anſwered by a ſhower of tears, whillt 
Tudor tenderly ſupported her in his arms. 


What a ſcene was this for Fitzoſborne, who 
obſerved them from the adjoining apartment : his 
proſpects ſeemed blaſted, his hopes annihilated ; 
reſentment, deſpair, and jealouſy agitated his bofom 
with alternate bitterneſs, 


Tudor, meantime, led Roſina to a ſeat, and 
placed himſelt beſide her. 
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CHAP, XVIII 


AN ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 


« FT COME, Roſina, (ſaid Tudor,) to give yow 

a full releaſe from the engagement you ſo 
generouſly entered into, and fo faithfully adhered 
$9.” 


Mrs. Fitzoſborne turned towards the door. 


« Stay, Madam, (ſaid Tudor, perceiving her 
intention,) Miſs Mortimer has no longer a ſecret 
to withhold from you. Whatever doubts a filence 
too long perſevered in may have given riſe to, I 
come to diſſipate them.“ 


5 « Where: 
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Where is Hector Fitzoſborne ?” ſaid Roſina, 
looking round. 


Perceiving him in the anti-chamber, ſhe went 
to him, but he turned from her. 


« The hour is come, (ſaid ſhe, with firmneſs,) 
when you ſhall bluſh for this groundleſs ſuſpicion.. 


Come and liſten to my promiſed vindication.“ 


„ To nothing that proceeds from the lips of 


- that ſtranger can I liſten with pleaſure,” 


t O, what blind perverſeneſs! (ſaid Roſina.) 
Is this the implicit confidence you promiſed me ? 
But come, we will force you to do juſtice tomy 
truth, and to the merit of this generous friend.“ 


He followed her into the drefſing-room, and 
ſeated himſelf with an air of gloomy diſlatisfaction, 


« Rolina, (ſaid Tudor,) how ſhall we begin 
this explanation, which has been deferred too long, 
for your happineſs, and the ſatisfaction of your 
friends. All the atonement I can now make, is 
a communication the moſt unreſerved and explicit: 


my own errors ſhall be revealed without diſguiſe 
ox. 
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er palliation. But think not I rank amongſt that 
number my recent paſſion for you ; a paſſion which 
firſt taught me to be generous, excited the nobler 
feelings of my boſom, and ſupplied me with arms 
to combat even itſelf : for, though you may think 
there is little gallantry in the acknowledgement, 
I confeſs I have conquered it, pretty tolerably at 
leaſt,” 


Fitzoſborne raiſed his eyes to him with ſurpriſe 
and attention, 


« I perceive your aſtoniſhment at this avowal, 
Sir, (ſaid Tudor, addreſſing him.) Concluding 
from your own feelings, perhaps, you imagine a 
paſſion inſpired by Miſs Mortimer is never to be 
eradicated ; but you muſt recollect that thirty-ſix 
is the age of reaſon, not that of romance; and, 
though the latter may applaud a perſiſtance in an 
unrewarded and unreturned attachment, the former 
muſt reprobate ſuch hopeleſs abſurdity, But 
come, Roſina, let us begin: our tale is complex; 
it muſt be divided into parts, and rehearſed al- 
ternately.“ 


« But how is this?“ ſaid Roſina, perceiving 
his arm in a ſcarf, 
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« O, an accident, a trifle,” ſaid he, with ſome 
embarraſlment, 


« But how did it happen!“ 


&« I will tell you hercafter, if I recolle& it; but 
let us now gratify the curioſity of your friends,” 


The various ſenſations with which Hector Fitz- 
oſborne and his mother liſtened to the circum- 
ſtances related by Tudor and Roſina, may be eaſily 
imagined : their admiration ſeemed equally divided 
between the fortitude of Roſina and the generoſity 
of Tudor, During the continuance of this af- 
fecting narrative, Mrs. Fitzoſborne often wiped 
off the tears that flowed copiouſly from her eyes, 
and Hector turned aſide his head, to conceal the 
drops which burſt from his. At its concluſion, 
he aroſe, and advancing haſtily to Tudor, eagerly 
graſped his hands, 


« Generous man! (ſaid he, in a voice that 
ſpoke his emotion,) to whom I owe every thing, 
the life, the liberty, the reſtoration of my Roſina! 
How ſhall I expreſs my gratitude, how evince my 
admiration!“ 
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« Tf I have been fo fortunate ns to contribute 
to your happineſs, (replied Tudor, returning his 
prellure with a friendly warmth,) let me be repaid 
by ſharing your friendſhip,” 


« Friendſhip (ſaid Fitzoſborne) requires equa- 
lity; but I feel my own inferiority. Such worth 
as your's ſeems to demand thoſe more fervent and 
exalted ſentiments of veneration which we ſhould 
offer to a ſuperior being,” 


« I feel (replied Tudor, ſmiling) that there is 
nothing more humiliating than unmerited applauſe, 
doubt not that theſe too-laviſh commendations 
are very ſeriouſly meant, and very ſincerely ut- 
tered; but to'a man who is conſcious of poſleſſing 
more than his proportion of human frailty, they 
have greatly the air of a burleſque, Beſides, after 
all, I only temporized and compounded matters; 
I accepted Roſina's offers of ſecrecy, and ſuffered 
a ſuſpicion to reſt on her reputation, which, had I 
been truly generous, I ſhould have vindicated at 
the expence of my own. Accident, however, has 
rendered to her honour the juſtice which I with- 
held from it ; our private machinations have been 
revealed to the face of day; and Roſina deceives 
herſelf, if ſhe imagines ſhe owes me any gratitude 

for 
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for the permiſſion I have given her to publiſh her 
adventures,” 


&« I think (ſaid Roſina) no circumſtance can 
either augment or leſſen the gratitude I feel, aud 
muſt for ever cheriſh for you, But the hints you 


have dropped awaken my curioſity. By what 
means — 


« You muſt ſuſpend it for the preſent, (ſaid 
Tudor, riſing;) to-morrow it ſhall be gratified, 
You are an unconſcionable girl, and would allow 
me no reſpite, though I have travelled from Lon- 


don in three days, and have been but two hours 
on ſhore,” 


Mrs, Fitzoſborne now inſiſted on his taking 
ſome refreſhment; and when he ſpoke of going 
to an hotel, his deſign was ſo {trenuouſly oppoſed 
by Mrs, Fitzoſborne, Hector, and Roſina, that he 
conſented to their wiſhes, and with his natural 
frankneſs, agreed to be their gueſt during his con- 
tinuance in Dublin. 


Perceiving Roſina exhauſted with the length of 
the converſation, and agitated with the emotions 

it had excited, they left her to repoſe herſelf; and 
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Tudor indulged Mrs. Fitzoſborne and her ſon 
with a repetition of thoſe circumſtances of which 
a regard to Roſina's peace had induced him to 
refuſe her the detail: but as his knowledge of ſome 
of them was ſuperficial, his relation was curſory : 
they ſhall therefore be preſented at large to the 
reader. 


CHAP, XIX. 


ADVENTURES OF THE LITTLE CROOK BACK. 


The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. 
SHAKESPEAR, 


T has already been ſaid, that when Roſina com- 
municated to Mrs. Evelyn the pleaſing ac- 
count of her reſtoration to her friends and fortune, 
attentive to the intereſts of Tudor, and appre- 
henſive leſt the intelligence of theſe events might 
reach 
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reach the knowledge of the Earl of L=—, the 
had inſiſted on the moſt profound ſecrecy in reſpect 
to them; and her injunction had been faithfully 
complied with. By this means, her fate remained 
an impenetrable enigma to all ner other con- 
nexions in Wales. None was more tenderly inte- 
reſted in it than her former friend, Mr. Lewis, 
He had himſelf travelled many miles, and uſecd 
many means to diſcover the perſons who had car- 
ried her away; and when one expedient failed, 
another had flattered him with a proſpect of better 
ſucceſs, until the perſeverance of hope vas utterly 
loſt in repeated diſappointment. The autumn had 
glided away in theſe fruitleſs enquiries; the cn- 
ſuing winter brought with it no tidings of Roſina. 
About this period it became neceſſary that he 
ſhould go to London, to receive a legacy which 
had been bequeathed him by a gentleman who had 
been his god-father. Previous to his departure, 
he waited on Mrs. Evelyn, and promiſed before 
his return to viſit her ſon Richard, whoſe preſent 
reſidence was at an academy forty miles from 
London, and bring her a faithful account of his 
ſituation and attainments. After having finiſhed his 
buſineſs in London, he performed his engagement, 
and was received by Mr. Stanton, the gentleman 


who kept the academy, with hoſpitable politeneſs, 
and 
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and by his friend Richard with many clamorous 
demonſtrations of regard and ſatisfaction. He 
conſented to remain with them one day and one 
night; and though he did not perceive in Richard's 
demeanour any great advancement in politeneſs, 
his maſter, who had found the art of conciliating 
his affection by the patient gentleneſs of his man- 
ners, gave hopes, that, however arduous the taſk 
of ſubduing his vulgarity, and weaning him from 
his favourite follies, he did not yet abſolutely deſ- 
pair of its accompliſhment; and he added, that 
the natural goodneſs of heart which he diſcovered 
in his pupil encouraged him to perſeverance. 


At night, Richard accompanied Lewis to his 
chamber. As he was to depart before day-light 
in the morning, he wiſhed to have ſome private 
converſation with him relative to his family and 
friends in Wales. In the courſe of this interview, 
Richard enquired what was become of little Roſy ; 
and Lewis gave him an account of that part of 
her adventure which had fallen under his know- 
ledge, to which Richard liſtened with ſurpriſe and 
compaſſion, little conceiving 1hat he had any ſhare 
in her misfortune; he expreſſed his wonder at 
whoſe inſtigation ſhe had been carried away, ſince 
it ſeemed evident that neither Lord Raymond nor 

her 
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her own friends had any part in the tranſaction. 
« And as to Sir Gregory, (continued he,) if he 
was ever ſo much in love, he has not ſpunk enough 
to dream of running away with a girl. But to be 
ſure, ſo likely a girl did not want admirers before 
ſhe came to Wales; and, in all probability, ſome 
ranting blade of a wild Iriſhman has whiſked her 
away with him to his bogs and mountains.” 


As the night was pretty far advanced, Richard 
retired to his chamber, where he ſoon fell aſleep, 
and Lewis departed carly next morning, 


In the courſe of the following day ſome acci- 
dental circumſtances recalled to Richard's memory 
the intelligence he had received from Lewis re- 
lative to Roſina; and recollecting the ſuſpicions 
which his own artifices had infuſed into the mind of 


the Earl, and the advice which he had given him to 
take an active part in preventing the deſigned diſ- 


honour, the coincidence of time and circumſtances 
ruſhed into his mind with inſtant and irreſiſtible 
conviction, and the penetrating ſagacity of his 
character traced Roſina's misfortune to the in- 
tereſted policy of the Earl, who, he no longer 
doubted, had ſacrificed her to the purpoſe of avert- 
ing from his family the fancied. diſgrace, Struck 
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with horror, and ſtung with compunction, he de- 


termined immediately to purſue and overtake 
Lewis, diſcloſe to him his ſuſpicions, and with 
him concert meaſures for the diſcovery and relicf 
of Roſina, if her ſituation yet admitted of any. 
He ruſhed half frantic into the ſtable, and ſeizing 
a horſe which he found ready ſaddled there, he 
called to his man Gryffith to follow him on an- 
other, and took the road to London in purſuit of 
Lewis, who had ſet off ſix hours before him. In 
his perturbation, he had forgotten his boots and 
ſpurs; he rode a heavy draft-horſe, which, ſpite 
of the unmerciful flagellation beſtowed on him, 
kept no pace with the impatience of his rider, 
Jaded with a violence of exerciſe, to which he was 
wholly unaccuſtomed, at the end of twenty miles 
the beaſt ſtumbled at every ſtep. Richard, how- 
ever, relaxed nothing of his Ciſcipline until he found 
himſelf within ten miles of London, when finding 
the abſolute neceſſity of ſtopping to bait, and an 
inn opportunely preſenting itſelf, he turned into 
the yard with ſuch velocity, that his horſe ſtriking 
his breaſt againſt the pole of a carriage which was 
juſt then driving out of it, fell on his ſide on the 
pavement, and Richard was taken from under him 


evidently dreadfully wounded, and to appearance 
lifeleſs, 
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As his appearance and equipage were not cal- 
culated to inſpire any reſpectable ideas of his qua- 
lity, he was carried into a barn, and depoſited on 
a heap of ſtraw, where he lay, an object of com- 
paſſion to every one, but of intereſt to none; and 
might have lain until he breathed his laſt, had not 
his truſty ſquire, Gryffith, come to his aſſiſtance 
in this extremity. 


Gryffith, on finding his beloved maſter in ſo 
deplorable a ſituation, drew all the people who 
remained in the houſe around him by his paſſionate 
lamentations; and as he did not fail to announce 
to them the quality and conſequence of the wound- 
ed perſon, they all became eager to atone for their 
paſt neglect. Richard was removed from his bed 
of ſtraw to the beſt bed- chamber in the houſe ; a 
ſurgeon was ſent for; and whilſt his wounds were 
drefling, he began to exhibit the firſt ſymptoms of 
returning life. Gryffith, by promiſes of ample 
compenſation, prevailed on the ſurgeon to ſtay and 
watch him all night, and very prudently diſpatchgd 
a courier to acquaint Mr, Stanton with the mil- 
fortune of his pupil. 
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CHAP, XX. 
 CROOKBACK'S ADVENTURE CONTINUED, 


I CH A RD, meantime, recovered his ſpeechy 
but his fever was high, and his intellects diſ- 
ordered, He complaincd greatly of the violence of 
his pain; talked wildly of Roſina, and called on 
Lewis and Lord Raymond. Towards morning, 
the drugs exhibited by the ſurgeon, produced a ſa- 
lutary effect; he fell into a lumber, from which he 
awoke more compoſed, and perfectly rational, Im- 
mediately recollecting the tranſactions of the pre- 
ceding day, and the motive which had engaged 
him in this unfortunate journey, he inſtantly diſ- 
patched Gryffith with an injunction to go to Lon- 
don, find out Lewis and Lord Raymond ; acquaint 
them both that he had matters of the laſt import- 
ance to communicate, and prevail on them to come 
to him without loſs of time. 
12 Gryffich 
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Gryffith executed his commiſſion with great 
punctuality; he eaſily found Lewis, and as eaſily 
induced him to fly to the conſolation of the unfor- 
tunate Richard, at whoſe unhappy accident he was 
greatly ſhocked and affected; but when he. pre- 
ſented himſelf at Lord Raymond's, the ſervants re- 
fuſed to diſturb his Lordſhip, who was not yet 
riſen; and his tears and ſupplications would pro- 
bably have been ineffectual, had he not fortunately 
been ſeen by his old friend, Mr. Frizzle, Lord 
Raymond's favourite valet-de-chambre, who had 
attended him in his expedition to Wales, and whoſe 
loquacity had ſupplied Richard with the ground- 
work of thoſe diſturbances which he had ſo inge- 
niouſly fomented, and of which he now ſo bitterly 
lamented the conſequences. To this perſon Gry- 
faith explained his difficulties, and preferred his pe- 
tition z and though Mr. Frizzle had long made the 
character of his noble patron the model of his imi- 
tation, as he liad not yet been able to emulate the 
faſhionable obduracy of his heart, he could not 
avoid feeling ſume commiſeration for the diſaſter of 
his quondam confident and aſſociate; he therefore 
bid Gryflith be of good cheer, and promiſed to 
prevail on his Lordſhip to comply with the folicita- 
tions he had been deputed to make, 


The 


The friendly valet found it neceſſary to exert all 


his eloquence in the performance of this promiſe, 


The morning was cold and wet; his Lordſhip had 
been out late, and the buſineſs on which he was 
ſummoned, was peculiarly ill ſuited with his feel- 
ings; for though ſome have endeavourcd to prove 
the houſe of mourning to be better than that of 
feaſting, it would have been difficult to have made 
Lord Raymond a convert to ſuch doctrine. 


Not yet eleven, (cried he, looking at his 
watch) and I was out ' till five how it blows and 
rains | (drawing the cloaths about his ſhoulders) 
what the devil put it into the puppy's head to ſend 
for me |! if the little miſchievous baboon has bro- 
ken his own bones, can't he get them ſet to rights 
without my being preſent at the operation ?” 


« But his ſervant ſays, (returned Mr. Frizzle) 


that Mr. Richard has matters of the laſt import- 


ance to communicate to your Lordſhip,” 
« Matters of importance—ridiculous !”” 


« He ſays his young maſter has ſomething that 
lies heavy on his mind,” 


13 « There 
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“ There let it lie, for ought I care—the rob- 
bery of ſome orchard or hen rooſt, perhaps, Why 
ſhould I be peſtered with his Jaſt ſpeech and dying 
words; I have no authority to receive his con- 


feſhons, and give him abſolution.“ 


« Perhaps he may know ſomething relative to 
the carrying off the young lady that—that—that 
your Lordſhip uſed ſometimes to viſit,” ſaid Mr. 
Frizzle, throwing in a hint, which he fancied 
might work upon his feelings. 


« It is not probable—how the devil ſhould he 
know any thing of the matter. However (after 
muſing for a moment) I will go; his mother 
might perhaps be diſpleaſed at my refuſal, and J 
owe her ſome obligation ; ſo get my cloaths, and 
order the chariot.” 


Thus curioſity, co-operating with a ſenſe of 
decency, effected what friendſhip had ſupplicated, 
and compaſſion dictated in vain, As his Lord- 
ſhip's hunters were ſwifter of foot than the hack 
Mr. Lewis had hired for the occaſion, he arrived 
at the inn where Richard lay, at the moment when 
Lewis alighted at the. door. After ſaluting each 
other, they enquired for the ſurgeon, who ſtill re- 
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mained in the houſe, and on conſulting him in re- 
ſpe& to the ſituation of his patient, were by him 
informed, that his left thigh, which had been 
dreadfully fractured, began to exhibit ſuch evi- 
dent ſymptoms of a mortification, that he was per- 
ſuaded nothing but the amputation of the part 


could fave his life. 
— 
CHAT. MS 


CONVERSATION OF RICHARD AND HIS 
VISITORS. 


| ORD Raymond was ſomewhat ſhocked, and 
| Lewis extremely affected at this melancholy 
| intelligence. As ſoon as informed of their arri- 


| val, Richard gave orders for their admiſſion, 
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Nou find me here in a ſad pickle, (Ariving to to 
raiſe his } head from the pillow when he ſaw them) 
never did poor devil get ſo damnable.a ſquelſh ! 
and the worſt of it is, I can't help believing that it 
is a ju dgment on me for ſome of my miſdoings— 
though God knows I never intended to carry the 
joke as far as that came to ! I thought you would 
never come—you are the two people in the world 
I wanted moſt to ſee. As to you, my Lord, to tell 
the truth, for I never liked to flatter any man at 
any time, and it would ill become me to go out of 
the world with a lie in my mouth: I ſay if I ſent 
for you at this time, it was not out of any regard 
that I have to your company; for I know well 
enough what ſort of metal you courtiers are made 
of; and I'm ſure you would not care if myſelf and 
all my feed, breed and generation, were at the 
devil, ſo as you could ſerve your own turn by it.” 


Lord Raymond was begianing to expreſs his 
ſurpriſe and ſorrow that his dear Richard ſhould 
entertain an opinion ſo injurious to the ſentiments 


of reſpect, friendſhip and gratitude, he had * 


nn for his family, &c. &c. 


4 Look ye, my Lord, (interrupted Richard) all 


this may be very pretty talk at court; but fait 
' words 
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words butter no parſnips; and when a man has but 
two or three hours to live, which I verily believe 
to be my caſe, it's hard if he can't employ them to 
better purpoſe than liſtening to fine ſpeeches, and 
paying French compliments. At preſent I can tell 
you, | have other fiſh to fry. I am afraid I have 
been the occaſion of a plaguey deal of miſchief 
and as you are ſome how concerned in it, 1 have 
ſent for you to help me to make reparation ; for, 
Lord have mercy upon me] 1] am afraid I am go- 
ing out of the world un 2 ſinful weight upon my 
conſcience !“ 


Richard then gave Lord Raymond a circumſtan- 
tial account of his interview with the Earl, his fa- 
ther; the method of revenge which had been ſug- 
geſted by his refentment for the cold and unfriend- 
ly reception he had met with, and finally, with his 
firm opinion, that the Earl had employed ſome of 
his emiſſaries to carry off Roſina. 


&« To be ſure, (added he) I had high fun with 
the two pompous old Grecians | and it would have 
made a dog laugh to ſee how. Don Choleric—the 
Duke of what d'ye call'im, briſtled up like a por- 
cupine, when I abuſed his daughter to his face, and 
WREAE eee deſcription 
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of her; but even fun may be bought too dear! 
It runs ſtrangely in my head, that the poor girl has 
been murdered by the villainous dogs your father 
ſent to carry hex away—for you know none but 
villainous dogs would be concerned in ſuch an un- 
dertaking; and if that's the caſe, the ſooner 1 get 
out of the world the better, for I ſhould fancy that 
her innocent blood cried out againſt me wherever 
I went; and I ſhould be ſo haunted night and day 
with my own evil conſcience, that it would be a 
charity for any one to tie a ſtone about my neck, 
and throw me into the firſt horſe-pond that was to 
be met with,” 


Though Richard's eloquence was not in. general 
much calculated to excite the paſſions of terror and 
pity, or indeed any paſſion, except that of laughter, 
the effect it now produced on his auditors, was 
ſtriking; in Lewis it inſpired indignation, horror, 
pity and ſolicitude; Lord Raymond's compaſſion 
was alſo awakened, but it was ſurpaſſed by his re- 
ſentment and aſtoniſhment at an eclairciſfement 
which carried the fame conviction to his mind it 
had already brought to Richard's. His fondneſs 
for Roſina had ſtill baffled every attempt to ſubdue 

it; and as he could not ſuppoſe, with Richard, that 
Ris father had proceeded to ſuch extremity, as to 
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! authorize any attempt againſt her life, the hope, 


$ which had ſo long lain dormant, began to revive in 
r his boſom. 
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SPIRITUAL coNSOLATION 
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. Po AﬀeCtionate in look 
And tender in addreſs, as well becomes 
3 | 
A. meſſenger of peace to guilty man. 
3 | COWPER, 
n 
1 « YIOOR Roſina!” ſaid Lewis, whilſt the 
L Ms ä j 
1 tears ſtarted from his eyes. 
| 
: | « Aye indeed, poor Roſina !. (echoed Richard) 


and now that all's ſaid and done, parſon Lewis, tell 
a God's. truth and ſhame the devil; after this repro- 
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bats prank that I have been guilty of, do you think 
chere Is any chance for me in the other world,” 


6 God forbid I ſhould think otherwiſe, (return- 
ed Lewis) who ſhall preſumptuouſly ſet bounds to 
a mercy which is boundleſs. Sinners, not the 
righteous are called to that repentance, of which 
immortal felicity is the promiſed reward; and from 
which the moſt atrocious guilt excludes not the 
returning penitent. The Almigbty, though terri- 
ble in his vengeance, is ſlow to wrath, indulgent 
to human infirmity, long ſuffering in his mercy,” 


« Well, (returned Richard) I hope I may find 
it lo,” * 


« You have no room for deſpondency, (replied 
Lewis) when even crimes of the deepeſt dye, and 
the moſt enormous magnitude, may be cancelled by 
the humiliation of a broken and contrite fpirit ; 
ſhall not your errors—errors which proceeded from 
na depravity of heart, no predetermined malevo- 
lence, ſhall they not be pardoned by that paternal 
love, of which the parable of the prodigal ſon, af- 
words ſo ſtriking, and fo pathetic a revelation.” 

; 2 


« God. 
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« God ſend | God ſend | (ſaid Richard) but to 
tell you the truth, what frightens me moſt, is the 
apprehenſion that I ſhall be lop'd off before I have 
half time enough to repent; for from the ſhock. 
ing pickle I find myſelf in, and the grievous pain I 
ſuffer, 1 don't think I can hold out four and twenty 
hours. To be ſure, if God in his mercy would let 
me live a few days longer, to work out my ſalva- 
tion, and prepare myſelf for my latter end, I might 
chance to come to ſome good.” 


« My dear young friend, (returned Lewis) you 
have fallen into a common error, fatally deſtructive: 
to the cauſe of piety, that of imagining that the 
crimes and follies of a miſſpent life, may be atoned 


for by a late and precipitate repentance, which it 


is greatly to. be feared, is more frequently the off- 
ſpring of terror, than the fruit of contrition, A 
moral and religious life is the only true prepara- 
tion for death.” 


« If that's the caſe then, (replied Richard) J am 
afraid I ſtand but a pityful chance; for I am ſure 


my life has been nothing to crack of, and there is 


no good in a man's blowing himſelf up with falſe 
muſic. | 


* I ſhould 
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« T ſhould be far, (returned Lewis) from wifh- 
ing to lull your apprehenſions into a falſe ſecurity ; 
but it belongs only to the Almighty ſearcher of 
hearts to eſtimate the merits of men ; the degree 
of virtue he requires from them muſt be propor- 
tioned to the talents he has committed to their 
care; a reflection, calculated to humble the pride 
of human virtue, and the vanity of human wiſdom, 
I confeſs to you, my young friend, when I have be- 
held in the ſtreets, wretches whoſe depravity ſeem- 
ed a difgrace to their Creator, and heard their lips 
pour forth the horrid language of profanenefs and 
impiety, like the proud Phariſee, I have lifted up 
my heart in thankfulneſs, to the power who had 
formed me different from ſuch men; but my con- 
tempt and indignation have been arreſted by the 
reflection, that had the wretches who were fo 
greatly the objects of my contempt and deteſtation, 
been placed by his myſterious providence, in a 
| ſituation ſimilar to mine; had they been bleſſed, 
like me, with the advantages of good example, and. 
religious education, they might have attained to a 
degree of virtue far more perfect than any I can lay 
claim to.” 


« That's very true, (faid Richard) and I won- 
der it never ſtruck me before. May be, if it was 
| not 
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not for my old grandfather, that took it into his 
head to make a fool of me when I was a boy, I 
might have come off no worſe than my neigh- 
bours.“ 


« His weak partiality, (returned Lewis) was 
in all probability the ſource of many of your er- 
rors.“ 0 


% Then, by that rule, (replied Richard) it is 
his ſoul, and not mine, that ſhould pay for the roaſt 
in the other world. But for all that, whatever 
miſchief the old codger might have done me, as I 
know it was all kindly intended, I confeſs to you, 
I would rather bear the brunt myſelf, and endure 
the puniſhment of my fins, however great it may 
be, than that one hair of his poor old white head 
ſhould ſuffer on account of them.” 


« The ſentiment, (returned Lewis) is pious and 


| grateful, and you may be aſſured, my dear Rich- 


ard, that ſuch diſpoſitions of the heart will not loſe 
their merit in the ſight of him, who alone knows 
how to appreciate, and to reward them.” 


« Then you think, (faid Richard) that I have 
as much goodneſs in the main, as ſome folks who 
| make 
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make more fuſs about the matter; and may get to 
heaven after all? | 


God forbid 1 ſhould doubt it, (faid Lewis) 


and I hope too, that if it ſhould pleaſe the Al- 


mighty to ſpare your life, the deep ſenſe you now 
expreſs of your errors, will effectually prevent your 
ever returning to them.“ 


« God knows how that may be, (replied Rich- 
ard) there's a wide difference between the reſolu- 
tions of a ſick man, and thoſe of a well man; you 
know the proverb.” 


40 The devil was ſick—the devil a monk would be 3 
« The devil was well—the devil a monk was he.“ 


And I remember, when my poor old grandfather 
uſed to grow ſick, he'd betake himſelf to his prayer- 
book, ſend for the parſon, and fall to praying with 
all bis might and main; and nothing was to go 
forwards in the family but praying and preaching, 
and pſalm-ſinging. But this happened him ſo of- 
ten, that at laſt, thinking it was nothing but a falſe 
alarm, the prayer-book was returned to its ſhelf 
the parſon, when he came, inſtead of being clap- 
ped down on his marrow-bones, was ſet up at the 
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back-gammon table; and egad, this was the work 

they were at when he went off one evening, little 

dreaming how ſoon he was to be gammon'd out 
and out, poor old ſou] !”? 


« Such inſtances occur frequently,” ſaid Lewis, 


« And for that reaſon, (continued Richard) if 
with your good aſſiſtance, I could get myſelf any 
way at all fit to die, I think it would he botter for 
me to have the job over now, than to have it to do 
another time, when I might be caught napping 
like old grandad, and taken more unawares ; for to 
tell you the truth, I'm horribly afraid that I ſhould 
fall to bankering after my old courſes, en to 


recover.“ 


Lewis, who ſaw much of the human heart deli- 
neated in theſe coarſe ſłetches, thought the con- 
jecture a very probable one. 


The converſation was interrupted by the arrival 


of Mr. Stanton, who ſent Gryfth to enquire 
whether Richard was at leiſure to receive him. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXII 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF THE LITTLE 
| CROOKBACK. 


ORD Raymond, who, during the foregoing 

converſation, had ſet, loſt in his own medita- 
tions, judged this a proper opportunity to make * 
aps 


« As I know, my dear Richard, (faid he, ap- 
proaching the bed and taking his hand) that in your 
preſent ſituation, when you are no leſs agitated by 
mental inquietude, than tortured by bodily ſuffer- 
ings, nothing can ſo greatly contribute to the re- 
covery of your health, as the reſtoration of vout 
peace of mind; I will not loſe an inſtant in endea- 
vouring to remove the cauſe of your diſtreſs ; and 
15 as you imagine, and I am myſelf ſomewhat in- 

clined 


c| 
tl 
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clined to ſuſpect, my father has been acceſſary to 
the concealment of Rofina, you may be aſſured 


that the effectual exertions I ſhall employ, will 


ſhortly procure her enlargement.” 


« God ſend! God ſend! (ſaid Richard) that 
would be taking a grievous weight off my con- 
ſcience; and fo I beg that you will not ſtand here 
any longer making your fine harangues, when you 
may employ your time to ſo much better purpoſe. 
All I defire is, that as ſoon as you find any thing 
out, you'll let me know it, for I ſhall be as miſe- 
rable until I hear from you, as if I was ſitting 
broiling on a hot gridiron.” | * 


Lord Raymond promiſed an exact compliance 
with his requeſt, and haſtily departed. As he 
quitted the room Mr. Stanton entered it. 


« So, my worthy maſter, (ſaid Richard, reach- 
ing out his hand to him as ſoon as he ſaw him) 
you are come to look after your little crooked diſ- 
ciple—and a fine condition you find him in, with 
his fleſh pounded to a jelly, and his bones ſhattered 
to fritters ! ah, it was all my own fault ! this would 
not have happened me, if I had rode Bet Bouncer; 
poor flut, I ſhall never croſs thee again ! but as 
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the devil would have it, old Slug ſtood ready ſad- 
dled in the ſtable, and off I ſeampered like wild- 
ire, without either boot or ſpur. Aye, it's always 
the caſe! the more haſte, the worſt. ſpeed—but 
it is in vain to cry for ſpilled milk!“ 


A phyſician and ſurgeon whom Lewis had en- 
gaged to come from London, when he firſt re- 
ceived intelligence at Richard's accident, now ar- 
rived at the iun; and after the neceſſary examina- 
tion, and the uſual conſultation, they perfectly 
agreed an the .arſt ſurgeon's apinion, that nothing 
hut the amputation of the lind, could poſibly fave 

the life of the patient. 


| Ricks, after ſome preparation, was made ac- 
guaiated with this deciſion, which he liſtened to 
with great philoſophy, 


No, (Haid he) I'm not ſo fond of life, that 1 
would purchaſe it on ſuch terms. A pretty devil 
they'd make of me, to ſend me bopping through the 
world on one leg, like a lame magpye ! my carcaſs 
is bad gnough already, without ſuffering it to be 
mutilated at that rate; and if you think there is no 
ſip in it, parſon Lewis, why, in God's name, I will 
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let myſelf die quietly, without ſtriving againſt the 
ſtreams”? 


Lewis, who thought Richard had an undoubted 
right to judge for himſelf in this important con- 
cern, uſed no argument to diſſuade him from a reſo- 
lution, which he ſecretly applauded; and Richard, 
reſolved to meet his fate, prepared for it with great 
reſignation ; and his two worthy friends ſaid every 
thing that benevolence could ſuggeſt, or piety could 
dictate, to conſole him under his misfortune, and 
to inſpire him with diſpoſitions ſuitable to the a- 
ful revolution that awaited him. After ſometime 
he entreated them to leave him alone, and calling 
Gryflith to him, he deſired him to bring pen, ink 
and paper, and act as his ſecretary, whilſt he die- 
tated the following letter to his mother, 


My dear mother, 


Before this letter comes to hand, you will receive 

a fad account of me! after all your care, and 
trouble and kindneſs. I have made a terrible fiſt 
of myſelf at laſt, My heart bleeds to think of the 
uneaſineſs IJ have given you, who were always the 
beſt of mothers ; and my tears, which have not fal- 
len theſe three years, are running as faſt as hops 
down 
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down my cheeks, to think of the affliction that 
you and my dear ſiſters will ſuffer, when you hear 
of my unlucky and untimely end. But, my dear 
mother and ſiſters, don't fret yourſelves on that ac- 
count, for as I have ſome hope of getting to hea- 
ven through God's mercy, and the good aſſiſtance 
of parſon Lewis, I proteſt to you, I am as well 
contented to die, as ever I was to eat my ſupper 
when I was hungry; and all that I have vos to 
grieve for, is, becauſe of the trouble you will feel 
for me, and that I did't ſpend my life to better 
purpoſe when I had it; for, you know, as God 
ſent us into this world to become better in it, and 
if, inſtead of that, we grow like ſmall beer in ſum- 
mer, from bad to worſe, (as folks are very apt to 
do, and which was very likely to be my caſe.) you 
know the ſooner we get out of it, the leſs fin we 
ſhall have to anſwer for ; and Lord knows, I have 
enough on my poor ſoul already] (but it.is a long 
ſtory, and parſon Lewis will tell you all about it) 
and moreover, after the terrible pranks I have been 
guilty of, and the miſchief I have done, I could 
never think of opening my mouth in the way of 
laughing, or making game, as long as I lived; and 
to live in this world without a little fun to keep 
up one's ſpirits, would be as dull a piece of buſi- 
neſs as a man need deſire. 
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Parſon Lewis, as I ſaid before, will tell you all 
my misfortunes; and only that ſhe is a gentle- 
woman, as I find, and does not want a compliment 
of the kind from any body, I would beg of you, 
my dear mother, to make her a handſome preſent 
out of my fortune that will fall to you; beſides, a 
few hundred pounds could be but a paltry recom- 
penſe to a poor young woman that has been un- 
done, as I have undone her ! 


I know that by my grandfather's will, you will 
have the diſpoſal of all the money he left me, and I 
beg you will give the largeſt ſhare of it to my 
ſiſters, becauſe my brother has fortune enough al- 
ready, and I am ture. he won't grudge it to them, 
and it was always my intention to add a thouſand 
pound a piece to their fortunes, as ſoon as [ came 


of age. 


I have received many kindneſſes and obligations 
from Mr. Stanton, and I beg you will make him a 
preſent of two hundred pounds, in token of grati- 
tude for the ſame ; and alſo the like ſum to parſon 
Lewis, both on account of the kindneſs I bear him, 
and becauſe I have heretofore been guilty of crack- 
ing many profane and reprobate jeſts upon the 
clergy. 

I beg 
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I beg my dear ſiſter Sophia will keep my cheſnut 
filly, Graſshopper, for her own uſe; and I leave my 
bay poney, Cricket, to my ſiſter Lucy, becauſe ſhe 
is a more timorous horſewoman. I defire that Bet 
Bouncer may be taken ſpecial care of for my bro- 
ther Charles; and I beg my dear mother, out of 
the great love you have' always borne to me, that 
you will keep poor old Peg Frantum, my brood 
mare, as long as ſhe lives, and get her fed with 
good maſhes night and morning, becauſe ſhe's paſt 
her labour, and has never a tooth in her head. 


I have many other requeſts to make you, in re- 
gard to my horſes and hounds, and other move- 
ables, that I would have ſhared among my old play- 
mates and companions, but Gryffith will tell you 
about theſe matters by word of mouth ; and I only 
deſire that you will ſettle him, the ſaid Gryffith, 
in a little farm, and give him fifty pounds to ſtock 
it, becauſe I have always found him a true and 
faithful ſervant; and likewiſe that Lord Raymond 
mayn't get ſo much as a cur that belonged to me; 
and I don't ſay this out of any malice or reſent- 
ment, but becauſe I know he in no wiſe deſerves it ; 
and you may remember he uſed to have a great han- 
kering after my brindled bitch, Tygreſs. 


And 
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And alfo in regard to my funeral, I beg, that in- 
ſtead of making any pother about the matter, you 
may get me put down in the ground any how, and 
let the money be given in charity. 


And now, my dear mother, having ſettled all my 
temporal concerns, for a ſhort horſe is ſoon curried, 
and finding myſelf growing faint and weak, I will 
take my leave of you, praying to God to bleſs you, 
and make you as happy in your other children, as. 
you have been unfortunate in 


Your affectionate, 
though heretofore undutiful ſon, 
RIcHARD EvVELYN, 


I would defire your prayers, only that I know 
they would come too late to do me any ſervice. 


This letter concluded, E ichard deſired he might 
be left to his repoſe, but the idea of the injury he 
had undeſignedly done Roſina, haunted his imagi- 
nation, and in the evening he entreated Lewis 
would go to London, find Lord Raymond, and if 
poſſible bring him ſome information relative to the 
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reſult of his enquiries; and Lewis, whoſe ſolicitude 
in reſpect to the fate of Roſina, was. nearly equal to 
his own, very joyfully accepted the commiſſion. 


, 


CHAP. XXIV. 


% 


ORD Raymond, meantime, had hurried to 
London, and flying direCtly to his noble fa- 
ther, informed him, without preparation or cere- 


mony, that he had received certain information of 


his having carried off Roſina; inveighed with great 
bitterneſs againſt the duplicity of his conduct, and 
inſiſted on being immediately made acquainted 
with the place of her concealment. 


The Earl, who naturally concluded that ſome: of 
his accomplices had betrayed him to Lord Ray- 
mond, in the view of extorting from him a reward, 
imagined denial to be vain, and haughtily acknow- 
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ledged the juſtice of the accuſation, but refuſed to 
throw any lights on Roſina's preſent ſituation; 
and with much acrimony recriminated on the mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, and diſobedient contempt of his au- 
thority, which had neceſſitated him to embrace ſo 
diſagreeable a meaſure. This retort produced an 
explanation: Lord Raymond very eaſily excul- 
pated himſelf from the charges of meanneſs of ſpi- 
rit, and diſobedience, by candidly confeſſing the 
nature of his views on Roſina, and pointing out to 
him the origin of his error in the malevolence of 
the little Crookback ; and this indulgent father, 
for the firſt time, felt remorſe for the injury he had 
occaſioned, not to the poor devoted Roſina, but to 
his ſon, in depriving him of the ſolace of ſo amia- 

ble a companion; for he thought it perfectly reaſon- 
able, that he ſhould be indulged in every gratifica- 
tion that interfered not with his engagements to 
Lady Elinor. With many indications of the deep- 
eſt compunction and regret, he apologized to Lord 
Raymond for the error he had been led into, and 
added, with much vexation, that he feared the evil 
admitted not of reparation, as he had ſome reaſon 


to ſuppoſe that Roſina was, ere then, the wife of 
Tudor. 
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« The wife of Tudor, (exclaimed Lord Ray- 
mond) is he then the worthy rival to whom my 
happineſs has been ſacrificed ? the wretch whom 
you have brought forward into life, and who owes 
what little conſequence he may poſſeſs, ta the no- 
tice of this family!“ 


te Moderate your tranſports, my dear Raymond, 
(faid the Earl) perhaps he is not yet married—I 
never heard he was :—or, even at the worſt, why 
ſhould you deſpair of becoming his rival in your 
turn?” 


« I ſhould think myſelf degraded by ſuch a com- 
petition ; (returned Lord Raymond diſdainfully) 
but how did ſhe fall into his power ? by what means 
could he form ſuch a connexion.” 


The Earl gratified his Lordſhip's curioſity with 
an authentic and circumſtantial account ot all his 
proceedings, as already related, to which he liſten- 
ed with much vexation and bitterneſs of ſpirit. 


« Married to Roſina ! (cried he, when the Earl 
had concluded) no, it is impoſſible: her high ſpi- 
rit would not ſtoop to a connexion, formed under 


ſuch circumſtances : and the woman by whom I 
have 
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have been ſo lately beloved, could never bend her 
affections to ſuch an object as Tudor, But he de- 


tains her in his power—it is enough—l ſhall find 
means to force him to reſtore her!“ 


The Earl, apprehenſive of the effects of his re- 
ſentment, uſed all his eloquence to vanquiſh it; he 
entreated him to leave the conduct of the affair to 
himſelf, aſſuring him that, as it was moſt probable 
that Tudor was not yet married to Roſina, he en- 
tertained not the ſlighteſt doubt of being able to 
prevail on him to give her up; and, in concluſion, 
entreated his Lordſhip would neither attempt to ſee 
Tudor, nor have recourſe to any violent meaſure 
which would only retard the bulineſs it was de- 
higned to facilitate. 


To ſpare himſelf the trouble and confuſion of a 
perſonal explanation, on fo diſagreeable a ſubject, 
the Earl determined to write to Tudor, unfold to 
him the difficulties of his ſituation, reveal the diſ- 
covery he had made, of the emptineſs of his alarms 
in relation to Lord Raymond's intended union with 
Roſina, and peremptorily inſiſt on her being re- 
ſtored; with many profeſſions of obligation, and 
. promiſes of recompence, if he comphed with this 
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requiſition, and threats of eternal diſpleaſure, and 
utter forfeiture of his future favour, and retraction, 
as far as it lay in his power, of his paſt benefits, 


"tf he refuſed ſuch compliance. 


He diſpatched this letter, no way dubious of it's 
ſucceſs; for he blindly imputed to the minds of 
others, the characteriſtic vices of his own. He 
greatly prided himſelf on the addreſs with which, 
on a recent occaſion, he had bribed Tudor to rid 
him of Roſina, by conſenting to marry her him- 
ſelf; and he imagined that the ſame motives of in- 
tereſt which had, as he ſuppoſed, induced him to 
receive that claim, would operate as powerfully in 
perſuading him to reſign it. He was, however, 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed and diſappointed, at receiving, 
on the return of his meſſenger, the following an- 
ſwer to his elaborate Epiſtle. 


K 10 fan e 


My Lord, 


n3 173 vv 


* 


As I am anwilling to belieye that you inſult 
me intentionally, 1 will no farther reply to your 
letter, than abfolute' neceſſity requires. You may 
recollect, that though on many occaſions I have 
Ate as your agent, on one alone I condeſcended 
e019 | to 
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to be your tool; on one alone, influenced by your 

Lordſhip's rhetoric and example, I was weak 
enough to ſtep aſide from the broad road of inte- 

grity, into a little, dirty, winding way of cunning 
and deceitz and | found the paſſage ſo difficult 
and painful, that I reſolved never to expoſe myſelf 
to ſimilar inconvenience, by a ſubſequent devia- 
tion. 


J have been faithful to the truſt repoſed in me; 
your aim was accompliſhed, and my engagements 
have been fulfilled, You made me the arbiter of 
Miſs Mortimer's deſtiny ; I have diſpoſed of it in 
the manner beſt calculated to enſure her happineſs 
and my own ; and compliance with the requiſi- 
tion contained in your letter, is as little in my 
power, as it is in my inclination: and if this re- 
jection draws after it the alienation of your Lord- 
ſhip's favour, I ſhall endeavour to ſubmit with 
Chriſtian patience, to the misfortune ; and as I 
ſhall ſuffer in the cauſe of honeſty; like a true 
martyr, I ſhall eſteem the perſecution glo- 
rious, 


I am, my Lord, &c. 


| Henry Toupor, 
K 4 As 
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As Lord Raymond was once fo deeply and ten- 
derly intereſted in the fate of Miſs Mortimer, it 
will doubtleſs gratify his benevolence to be in- 
formed, that another man has found the ſecret of 
making her as happy as his Lordſhip once con- 
| trived to render her miſerable. 
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BLOODSHED AND BATTERY, 


« (NO, (faid the Earl, when he had peruſed this I 
letter,) Tudor is refractory, I think: the 
fellow is inſatiable in his rapacity. I was obliged 
to give him. one bribe to- induce him to take the 
girl, and he will now inſiſt on another before he 
conſents to reſign her. I muſt talk with him my- 
felf, and bring him to reaſon: an open rupture 
muſt be avoided at all events: the circumſtances 
of the affair wo'n't ſo well bear public animad- 
verſion; and ſhould it be reported to the Duke 
and Lady Elinor, it would give a deciſive blow 
to all our negotiations. But leave the manage- 
ment of the matter entirely to my prudence, and 

depend on receiving a ſatisfactory account of it.“ 
K 5 But 
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But the jealous rage which rankled in the breaſt 


of Lord Raymond, and which was conſiderably 


augmented by Tudor's letter, particularly by the 


farcaſm thrown out in the poſtſcript, was too pre- 


valent to yield to the prudential motives of his 
father. Not chooſing, howev-r, to alarm him by 
an open avowal of his intentions, he diſſembled his 
reſentment: and, ſaying coldly that he believed his 
Lordſhip was in the right, he pretended buſineſs, 
and left him. 


He flew immediately to Tudor's houſe, and 
found him at home. Such a converſation enſued 
as might have been expected from Lord Ray- 
mond's frame of temper, and the ſentiments of 
mutual diſlike which prevailed at the interview. 
Lord Raymond affected to treat Tudor with the 
diſdain of a ſuperior, reproached him with received 
obligation, and in the moſt authoritative tone re- 
quired him to reſign Roſina. Tudor, in return, 
lepreſſed neither the reſentment excited by this 
cohtumelious treatment, nor the ſentiments of 
contempt which he had long felt for the | Principles 
A 28125 of his Lordſhip. | 4 


«Tam reproached (ſaid he) with the obligations 


conferred on me ne by your TY: In what conſiſts 


theſe 
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theſe obligations? Would the Earl have employed 
me in the conduct of his affairs, could he have 
found another perſon more punctual in attention, 
or more diligent in diſpatch ? You cannot ſuppoſe 
it. If I engaged in his ſervice, was it for the 
barren honour that ſuch a commiſſion conferred 
on me? Certainly not. If I have received the 
compenſation of my labour, is not the labourer 
worthy of his hire? And if his Lordſhip choſe to 
recompenſe me with his intereſt, rather than with 
his money, he had doubtleſs his own prudential 
motives for the preference. In fine, my Lord, 
to put a period to a converſation which has already 
laited too long, I will neither reſign Roſina, nor 
give you any information relative to her deſtiny, 
farther than that ſhe is herſelf perfectly ſatisfied 
with it, and with me: and were you now, in a fit 
of too late repentance, to Jay your fortune at het 
feet, ſhe would ſpurn your offered alliance with 
the ſcorn which your baſely 3 deſigns 
on her have merited.“ 


Lord Raymond, incenſed paſt patience at this 
ſpeech, and the inſinuations it contained, loaded 
Tudor with the moſt opprobrious and menacing 
language, which he retorted with ſevere and point- 


ed recrimination. The iſſue of this interview was 


K 6 ſuch 
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ſuch as might have been imagined, an appointment 
in Hyde-Park at an early hour next morning. 


In the evening Lewis arrived in town, and 
waited on Lord Raymond, who acquainted him, 
with great compoſure, that he had as yet been able 
to diſcover nothing more than that Roſina was in 
a place of ſafety; and added, that by ten next 
morning he hoped he ſhould be able to gratify 
him with more certain intelligence. Lewis, little 
ſatisfied with this information, retired with a re- 
ſolution of waiting to ſee what the enſuing morn- 
ing might produce, both for Richard's ſatisfaction 
and his own | 


Tudor, meantime, ſet about the arrangement 
of his affairs, in preparation for the awful event 
which might probably take place on. the following 
day, and endeavoured to baniſh the reflection 
which reproached his guilty raſhneſs, and to ſtifle 
che remorſe which would have diſarmed his fero- 
city. In this avocation he was interrupted by the 
receipt of Roſina's letter. 2 


& Yes,” cried. he, repeating aloud the latter 
ſentence of the letter, may thoſe virtues be 
crowned. with immortal honaur and felicity in. that 
. bleſſed 
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bleſſed region, where, I truſt, you will one day 
meet your Roſina.—“ Yes, Roſina, I will meet 
you there, and ſooner, perhaps, than you expect 
to ſee me! But what do 1 fay,—that we ſhall 
meet! O, vain preſumption ! far diſtant muſt be 
the ſphere congenial with thy ſpirit, beſt and love- 
lieſt of human creatures] a virgin ſaint, a martyr 
to honour | far diſtant muſt be thy future reſidence 
from that of the guilty wretch, who ruſhes, with 
rebellious violence, into the preſence of an of- 
fended and avenging God?” . 


His ſoliloquies were interrupted by the return 
of the ſervant whom he had ſent to charge his 
piſtols. . He ſhuddered at the view of theſe fatal 
weapons; but the unconquerable prejudices he had 
imbibed in the world, ſoon recovered their per- 
nicious influence. Stimulated, not by the thirſt 
of vengeance, but the fear of ſhame, he determined 
to ruſh onwards, and to drown the murmurs of 
conſcience in the tide of diſſipation, he reſolved to 
paſs the night with a ſet of choice ſpirits of his 


- acquaintance, whoſe requeſt to this wy he had 


before refuſed. 


In this ſociety he felt himſelf diſtracted, Kan 
than relieved : the lights dazzled his eyes; the 
peals, 
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peals of laughter reſounded in his ears; but the 
pleaſantry that excited them reached. not his ap- 
prehenſion; and the wine, though it diſſipated his 
ideas, neither drowned the fenle of horror that 
ſhuddered in his blood, nor quenched the remorſe 
that rankled in his boſom. At the firſt dawn of 
light he ſought the appointed place with one of 
his affociates, whom he had engaged for his ſe- 
cond, and they awaited not long the arrival of 
Lord Raymond. ' 


The ceremonies were ſoon adjuſted: but one 
ſhot was exchanged: Tudor received a wound in 
his left arm; but his own more-fatal ball ſeemed 
to paſs through the head of bis antagoniſt, and he 
fell lifeleſs on the earth. Tudor, though covered 
with his own blood, was the firſt to fly to Lord 
3 aſſiſtance. 


His b © ever attentive to dis own ſafety, 
had provided himſelf with a ſurgeon; and this 
perſon, on examining the wound, found that the 
ball had gone through the jaw-bone, which it had 
fractured dreadfully, and forced itſelf #' paſſage 
under the car. 


The 
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The blood was ſtaunched, and Lord Raymond 
was put into his carriage, which attended, and 
conveyed to his own houte, where he was followed 
by Tudor, who ſeemed inſenſible to his own dan- 
ger, and deaf to the remonſtrances of his ſecond. 
Here they found Lewis waiting to ſee Lord Ray- 
mond. In the general conſternation they all at- 
tended him to his chamber, When the wound 
was dreſſed, he opened bis eyes, and perceived 
Tudor hanging over him; and though the na- 
ture of his hurt deprived him of the power of 
articulation, he turned them from him with a 


rage and horror, that ſufficiently indicated * 
feelings. 


6 read your averſion to me in your coun- 
tenance, (ſaid Tudor;) but you abhor me not 
more than I abhor myſelf, than J execrate the 
pride and obſtinacy which yeſterday refuſed you 
the explanation you required of me. Accept it 
now. Roſina is ſafe. I loved her; but ſhe re- 
jected my tenderneſs. Her happineſs was more 
dear to me than fortune, faine, or favour: I re- 


leaſed her from captivity, and reſtored her to hes 
friends,” 
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Tyoo all but Lord Raymond and Lewis this ad- 
dreſs was an enigma. The former liſtened with 
ſome ſymptoms of fatisfaftion, and the latter 
heard it with delighted attention and aſtoniſh- 
ment. ag 
As it was known that meſſengers had been diſ- 
patched to apprize the Earl of his ſon's ſituation, 
Tudor's friend became extremely apprehenſive, 
leſt this incenſed father, in the firſt tranfports of 
his indignation, ſhould have him immediately ar- 
reſted, and earneſtly ſolicited him to provide for 
his fafety by flight; and his entreaties and remon- 
ftrance were ſo warmly ſeconded by Lord Ray- 
mond's friend and the ſurgeon, that he was at 
length perſuaded to yield to them. But Lewis, 
though an utter ſtranger to him, was too deeply 
intereſted in the fate of Roſina, to ſuffer him to 
_ depart, without obtaining fome farther information. 
In reſpeQt to her. 


4. « Forgive the liberty ! take, (ſaid he, as he 
followed him down ſtairs:) my name is Lewis. 
I knew Roſina; I eſteemed her worth; en 
her misfortunes.” 


« I have 
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« J have heard her mention you, (replied Tu- 
dor, haſtily turning to him,) and with regard. 
You are my countryman. Come with me.” 


Lewis accepted the invitation, and got with 
Tudor and his friend into the carriage that waited 
for them; and as it drove rapidly to Tudor's 
houſe, he gave Lewis a very brief account of the 
means by which Roſina had fallen into his power, 
and received from him, in return, a det. il of the 
circumſtances which had revealed the tranſaction 
to Lord Raymond's knowledge. X 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


1 


TRE LITTLE CROOKBACK MAKES HIS-EX1T, 


* 


Le renard meura dans ſa peaus 


UDOR expreſſed his deſign of inſtantly tak- 

ing the road to Dover, and on his arrival 

at his own houſe; Lewis, impatient to commu- 
nicate the joyful intelligence he had received to 
Richard, parted from him with many fincere and 
ardent wiſhes for his happineſs. , 
-. T'ygor went to his apartment, in the intention 
ef providing himſelf with money for his journey. 
| | | On 
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On his bureau he found Roſina s letter, which de 
read once more. 


211 


* 


* 


« And why direct my flight to France ! (ſaid 
hez) Why not to Ireland, where friendſhip and 


humanity ſolicit my preſence; where I may yet 
rere Roſina to life and happineſs !“ 


The deſign was no ſooner conceived than em- 
braced. Concealing from every one but the friend 
who had been the companion of his adventure, and 
who ſtill remained with him, the true place of his 
deſtination, he directed his route to Ireland, and 
had | no ſooner ſet his foot on the Hibernian ſhore, 
than, in the ardour of his ſolicitude for Roſina's 
preſervation, he had flown to the houſe of Mrs. 
* 1 | 


Lewis, meantime, had no Soner parted from 
Tudor, than he bad ſet out on bis return to Ri- 
chard, Who, though now almoſt exhauſted, Rill 
continued to labour under equal anxiety on Ro- 
ſina's account. Lewis, conſcious that his little 
friend poſſeſſed not that delicacy of feeling which 
requires to be treated with much gentleneſs or 
circumſpection, acquainted him ſimply with the 
circumſtances which had occurred ſince their ſe- 


paration, 
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paration, and the inforthation he had received from 
Tudor. 


“ God bleſs that noble Welſhman, whoever he 
is, (cricd Richard,) and ſpeed him on his journey! 
I would give half of the few remaining hours I 
have to live, to have the ſatisfaction of giving him 

one hearty ſhake by the hand: and I beg, Parſon 
Lewis, that you will tell my mother that I charge 
her on my death-bed, to ſend him Nimrod and 
Bobadil, my two beſt hunters; and he ſhould have 
Bet Bouncer herſelf, only I have promiſed her to 
my brother; for if any man in England deſerves 
'to be well mounted, he does, Poor little Roſy 
$0 ſhe has got home ſafe and ſound at laſt ! God 
be praiſed, and the devil thank his Lordſhip ! 
But he has been paid for his tricks at laſt, and 
the devil mend him. To be ſure, I ſhould have 
been ſorry he had been killed outright ; but as to 
his remaining a little or ſo chop-fallen for the reſt 
of -his life, why it will only put a ſpoke in his 
wheel, ſpoil his knack at ſpeechifying, and prevent 
him from taking folks in, and making cats' paws 
of them, with his French compliments. Aye, it's 
all for the beſt ; only it is not fo well that Square- 
toes ſhould come off ſcot-free. I wiſh with all 
my heart our brave taffy had contrived to depoſit 
2 another 
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another of his leaden pills in the old curmudgeon's 


muzzle.” 


« Tn the mis fortune of his ſon, (replied Lewis,) 
he will find a ſufficient puniſhment. Beſides, my 
dear Richard, I am afraid this exultation in the 
calamities of thoſe who have offended you, is little 
conſiſtent with that ſpirit of chriſtian charity 
which you ought ſo peculiarly to cheriſh. at this 
ſeaſon," 


« Nay, (returned Richard,) as to that matter, 
there's no preaching people out of their ſeven 
ſenſes. If I faid what I faid of the ſtingy old 
hunks, it was not out of any ſpite I bear him, as 
ill as he treated me; but juſtice is juſtice; 
and it's no rule, that, becauſe I am going out of 
the world myſelf, I ſhould not with a halter to a 
knave that deſerves it. But 1 fee] myſelf quite 
worn out, Parſon Lewis; come kneel down, and 
ſay a few prayers for me. I thought your good 
news had brought me to life again; but I am like 
a ſnuff of candle, in one minute, and out the 
next. Aye, I ſhall ſoon be extinguiſhed for good 
and all!” 


Richard's 
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Ridhar#'s predition was accomplitbed-the fame 


night at twelve o'clock. Lewis ſent off his re- 
mains to be depoſited in the family burial- place, 
and with a heavy heart took the road to Wales, 
whither his letters had already conveyed to Mrs, 
Evelyn the intelligence of her ſon's misfortune. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


POETICAL JUSTICE ADMINISTERED. 


RS. FIT ZOSBORNE and her ſon liſten- 

ed with aſtoniſhment to Tudor's relation, 
and applauded his prudence in concealing Richard's 
unhappy accident, and his own duel with Lord 
Raymond, from Roſina. They perſuaded him to 
retire early to reſt; and when he quitted them, 
they returned to Roſina's apartment, where a ſcene 
took place beyond deſcription tender and affecting. 
Roſina received with tears of ſilent ſenſibility the 
| — congratulations and fond careſſes of her 
| lover 


\ 
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lover and her friend, and only found her utterance 
to ſpeak of Tudor. - Fitzoſborne, whoſe jealous 
anxieties were now loſt in a happy ſecurity, joined 
in his praiſe with a generous enthuſiaſm ; and they 
ſpent the greateſt part of the night in concerting 
meaſures to recompenſe him for the ſacrifices he 
had made, and repair his fortune without offending - 
his delicacy, 

« I would fain fix him here amongſt us, (ſaid 
Fitzoſborne;) but I know a ſpirit ſuch as his 
would ſpurn at the offer of pecuniary aſſiſtance, 
and I have no intereſt at court to procure him an 
citabliſhment ſuitable to his merit.“ 


« Nor ever will, (returned Mrs. Fitzoſborne,) 
until you change your political principles: but 
money properly applied may anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſe; you ſhall purchaſe a place for this noble 


Welſhman, and perſuade him you have obtained 
1 it by your influence.” 

0 

C Fitzoſborne and Roſina were delighted with this 
e project: it was agreed that Tudor ſhould be in- 

. troduced to Mr. Fitzoſborne, ſenior, as a perſon 
e with whom his ſon had contracted a friendſhip 


Jy abroad; and it was not doubted, that that gen- 
I tleman's 
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tleman's credit and exertions might greatly con- 
tribute to facilitate the plan they had meditated; 
though it would be neceſſary to keep him in utter 
ignorance of the ſource the purchaſe- money was 
to proceed from. 


Lady Bell Beauchamp was next day informed 
of the events which had occurred, and invited to 
participate in the happineſs of the friends in whoſe 
afflictions ſhe had fo generouſly ſympathized. She 


was introduced to Tudor; and the ſimilar gene- 


rolity of their minds gave birth to the moſt lively 
ſentiments of mutual eſteem and admiration. 


Auſtin was not forgotten in this general joy; 
he was ſummoned from Belle-vue to partake of 
it, and received by Fitzoſborne and Roſina with 


"WF the affection of children. They ſeated him be- 


tween them, and Fitzoſborne acquainted him with 
their intended union. 


cc © Lord be praifed ! (cried 8 Lord be 
praiſed! Did I ever think to ſee ſuch a joyful 
day as this, when we were in that pitiful bit of a 
cabin, as a body may call it, a-toiling and 1 
and 1 — the wolf from the door.” 


60 « well 
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« Well, my dear Auſtin, (ſaid Rofina,) you 
are no longer angry with me for not conſenting 


to marry Sir Gregory. You will acknowledge L 
have made a better choice,” 


“O, don't ſay no more on that head, (cried 
Auſtin.) You know I was not a fortune-teller 
to foreſee what was to come to paſs. Not that 
Sir Gregory is to be named on the ſame day with 
his honour; but then, as we were in ſuch a ſhabby 
ſort of condition like, and he being a clever portly 
gentleman, and talking me up, as he did, with his 
fine houſes and furniture, and the ladies that were 
in love with him, and all the money he had, and 
how daintily you were to be fed and cloathed, and 
all to that, why it was no great wonder that I 
ſhould, in a manner, cotton to him a little or ſo; 
and I hope (turning to Fitzoſborne) that your 
honour ben't angry with me for ſo doing, and 


likewiſe Miſs Roſina, for I'm ſure if I had know'd 


that you had any hankering after one another, it 
would have been the leaſt of my thoughts to go 
for to put between you in any ſhape in life.” 


Fitzoſborne, after aſſuring the good old man of 
his perfect forgiveneſs, acquainted him with Ro- 
lina's reſolution of ſettling a hundred a-year upon 
him 
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him for the remainder of his life, and conſulted his 
inclinations in reſpect to his future reſidence. But 
Auſtin proteſted that he had no higher ambition 
than to be continued in his preſent employment at 
Belle-vue, and permitted to ſpend the reſt of his 


life there, where he ſhould ſee them oftener than 


in any other place. 


« And who knows. (added he) but.it may pleaſe 


the Lord to proſper your honour's undertakings, 
and I may nurſe your children on my knees, as I 
uſed to nurſe my noble maſter, Captain Morti- 
mer's, Ah, if he was alive at this day!“ 


When Mr. Fitzoſborne, ſenior, was informed 
by his. ſon of his engagement with Roſina, he 
coldly aſſented to a meaſure which he was con- 
ious he wanted influence to prevent. And, as 
the life of more than uſual hurry and diſſipation he 


had for ſome time led, had conſiderably impaired 


his conſtitution, he declared his intention of paſ- 
ſing the remainder of the winter, and the enſuing 
ſpring, in the ſouth of France; a plan to which 
young Fitzoſborne offered no oppoſition, though 
he regarded it as rather originating in his father's 
deſire of avoiding. to witneſs an alliance that was 
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ſagreeable, than in any benefit he hoped to derive 


from it to his health. 


Tudor, meantime, had received letters from 
London, which brought him intelligence, that, 
though Lord Raymond's life was out of danger, 
the conſequences of their duel had been very fatal, 
as his jaw- bone had been ſhattered in ſuch a man- 
ner, as not only extremely to injure his appear- 
ance, but, which he eſteemed a much heavier ca- 
lamity, .by greatly affecting his articulation, to 
deprive him of that bewitching eloquence, and 
thoſe powerful arts of perſuaſion, on which he ſo 
highly valued himſelf, and which were the foun- 


dation to his magnificent expectations of future 
influence and greatneſs. 


As Roſina's ſpirits were now Judged ſtrong 
enough to bear the relation, ſne was made ac- 
quainted with the circumſtances, of which, on 
'Tudor's arrival, it had been thought neceſſary to 
keep her ignorant. The unhappy cataſtrophe of 
poor Richard coſt her many tears; and whilft her 
ſenſibility compaſſionated the misfortune of Lord 
Raymond, ſhe could not but revere the juſtice of 
the diſpenſation that deprived him of a talent, 
which, though adapted to conduce to the nobleſt 


L 2 purpoſes, 
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purpoſes, had by him been proſtituted to the 
vileſt. 


When vice, by its unſucceſsful ſubterfuges, 
mines a pit-fall for itſelf, our averſion is loſt in 
the ruin that involves it, and compaſſion ſucceeds 
to hatred. The ſituation of Lord Raymond was 
now truly pitiable. His late adventure had put 
a final period to his hopes of an alliance with 
Lady Elinor. Hard as was his heart, Roſina had 
made on it a deep impreſſion; her idea, with the 
certainty of the fortune ſhe was now poſſeſſed of, 
and which the buſy tongue of rumour had not 
failed to report to his ears with aggravated ſplen- 
dour, recurred to his memory with inceſſant and 
unavailing regret, and augmented the bitter ſen- 
ſations of his boſom, already corroded by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of diminiſhed conſequence, and the ſtings 


of diſappointed ambition. 


; [WC 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 
A DEATH AND BURIAL, 


HILST Mr. Fitzoſborne the elder was 
making the neceſlary preparations for his 

journey, and had even appointed an early day for 
his departure, he was ſeized with a putrid fever, 
which at that period raged in Dublin with a ter- 
rifying malignity. The event of the diſorder was 
not long doubtful ; on the third day it was fatal 
to his life. Though the character of Mr. Fitz- 
oſborne had precluded that exceſs of ſorrow, and 
tenderneſs of regret, which the recollection of more 
liberality of mind and gentleneſs of manners would 
have naturally called forth in the boſoms of his 
wife and fon, they were both moſt ſenſibly afflicted 
at this unexpected calamity. Mrs. Fitzoſborne, 
L 3 with 
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with that generous ſenſibility which is ever diſpoſed 
to ſoften and forget the offences of thoſe who can 
offend no more, now ſeverely reproached herſelf 
with the negligence with which ſhe had treated, 
and the indifference which ſhe had felt for him, 
whoſe unkind ſeverity had been the ſole cauſe of 
her ahenation. She aggravated her own foibles in 
the extenuation of his faults; and young Fitz- 
oſborne, in tue fervor of filial piety, and the ten- 
derneſs of filial ſorrow, forgot he had ever had 
any; and whilſt Roſina fondly ſympathized in the 
affliction of Fitzoſborne, they both ceaſed to re- 
member that all their former ſufferings had ori- 
ginated in the avarice and caprice of him who 
now was the object of their regret and lamentation, 


In the friendſhip and ſociety of Lady Bell and 
Tudor, they found a true ſource of conſolation. 
Every unreaſonable tranſport of ſorrow was com- 
bated by their good ſenſe, and every returning 
gleam of pleaſure was brightened by their viva- 
city. In Mr. Nettleby they found a comforter of 
a different ſtamp. Mr. Fitzoſborne's death had 
ſupplied a new and ſtriking illuſtration of his ſa- 
vourite doctrine of contingencies, and he failed 
not to enlarge on ſit with his accuſtomed pro- 
lixity. | | 
1 Cc No 
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««No wonder, (cried he, burſting one day with 
his uſual abruptneſs into Mrs. Fitzoſborne's apart- 
ment, where our little circle fat gravely converfing 
toggther,) no wonder for Job to exclaim that his 
days were ſwifter than a weaver's ſhuttle ! for So- 
lomon, that paragon of wiſdom to proclaim aloud, 
that all is vanity and vexation! and for righteous 
David to ailert that man walketh in a vain ſhadow |! 
Behold now a new inſtance of the fragility of hu- 
mau attainments, and the inſtability of the foun- 
dations on which mankind erect their hopes of 
proſperity, exemplified in the fate of my hopeful 
nephew, Harry Hume | Lady Flora, ſpite of all 
the means of prevention we have had recourſe to, 
and ſome of them too were of the moſt expenſive 
nature, has kept her word, and departed this mor- 
tal life at three this morning. What is the loſs 
that your family has recently ſuſtained in com- 
pariſon to this which mine has ſuffered! Yet, 
you ſee, I ſupport this ſevere «calamity with be- 
coming dignity and due decorum.“ 


« Your reſignation is undoubtedly very edi- 
fying and meritorious, (faid Lady Bell,) conſi- 
dering the tender affection you profeſſed for ow: 
Lady Flora 2 ſhe lived.“ 


L 4 « I un- 
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&« I underſtand your ſneer, (returned the old 
man.) I never either felt or profeſſed any af- 
fection for the little worthleſs reptile, and would 
not have cared a ruſh how ſoon ſhe had gone to 
the devil, ſo as her property had but ſtaid behind 
her, But there lies the difference between her 
death, and that of my poor dear departed friend, 
Mr, Fitzoſborne, which, ſo far from being any 
. diſadvantage to his family, muſt in the end be a 
very conſiderable ſaving to it, by preventing him 
from ſquandering thoſe heavy ſums of money which 
were annually allotted to the purpoſe of enter- 
taining and regaling a ſet of riotous and reprobate 
companions, to whoſe dangerous ſociety and per- 
nicious guidance he latterly entirely abandoned 
himſelf, and whoſe wanton revelries and luxurious 
carouſals were the prime ſources of his untimely - 
deceaſe, Whereas, the death of Lady Flora, in- 
ſtead of being the ſlighteſt emolument to her 
huſband, as in reaſon and conſcience it ought, 
puts it abſolutely and totally out of the power of 
any contingency or caſualty whatſoever, to veſt 
in him any proportion of the lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, which deſcended to her by 
right hereditary, and which, ſhe being dead, and 


conſequently no longer in a capacity to poſſeſs 
them, 
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them, will now devolve on the next of kin: to 
the great diſtreſs and detriment of ſaid huſband, 
who has nothing left to conſole him for the heavy 
mortgages with which her extravagance has loaded 
his eſtate, but the barren honour of having been 
married to an earl's daughter, forſooth !” 


But in the enumeration of Mr, Hume's gric- 
vances, the old gentleman had omitted one of the 
moſt material, —a ſevere fit of the gout, by which 
himſelf had lately been attacked, and which ſeemed 
to promiſe a renovation of his exiſtence, and given 
him, as he himſelf expreſſed, «© a new leaſe of 
his life.“ 


CHAP. 
| 
| 
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CHAP, XXIX. 


TREATIES OF MARRIAGE, CONCLUSION. 


Gay hope is theirs, by fancy led, 
Lels pleaſing when poſſeſt. 
GRAY, 


UT however ſhocking to the feelings of his 
family the ſudden death of Mr.. Fitzoſborne 
might have been, it was not one of thoſe events 
which leave a deep and laſting impreſſion on the mind, 
and render it unſuſceptible of enjoyment and con- 
ſolation. A ſhort time ſufficed to diſpel their 


gloomier ſenſations, and their feelings ſeemed to 


awakert 
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awaken from this interval of dejection to a livelier 
ſenſe of their mutual tenderneſs and mutual feli- 
city. The union of Fitzoſborne and Roſina was 
neceſſarily deferred till the approaching ſpring 
and this delay, by affording them leiſure to become 
more intimately acquainted with each other's cha- 
racter, increaſed the eſteem and admiration of 
both, particularly of Roſina, who now beheld in 
Fitzoſborne the only man ſhe had ever truly loved. 
In this interim, when, too happy to ſeek amuſe- 
ment abroad, they devoted their time almoſt en- 
tirely to each other, and to a few of their moſt 
valued and intimate friends, many plans of bene- 
volence were adopted, and many indications of 
gratitude were reſolved on. Roſina forgot not 
the friends of her adverſity: ſhe determined after 
her union to reviſit her cottage, and return her 
perſonal acknowledgments to Mrs, Evelyn and 
her daughters, and her old landlady, the good 
Mrs. Jenkins. For her friend Lewis ſhe medi- 
tated a reward more expreſſive of her gratitude 
than empty profeſſions of obligation; and Fitz- 
oſborne promiſed to procure for him, either by 


intereſt or money, a beneficial preferment in the 
church. 


The 
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The eſtabliſhment of Tudor's fortune was now 
their only anxiety ; and on this ſubje& their ſo- 
licitudes were of ſhort duration, as they ſoon per- 
ceived that a ſtrong mutual attachment had taken 
place between him and Lady Bell; an attachment 
that had at firſt originated in admiration of each 
other's worth, and was afterwards cemented by 
an uniformity of taſte, and ſimilar nobleneſs of 
mind. Tudor almoſt adored her for that uſe of 
riches which others of her admirers had cenſured 
as prodigality. He exulted far more in the vir- 
tues, than he rejoiced in the fortune of her he 
loved; and her judgment ratified the choice of 
her heart : in giving him her hand, ſhe was con- 
ſcious ſhe ſecured to herſelf a tender and generous 
friend, and to her orphan wards a kind and faithful 


protector. 


« I verily believe (ſaid Tudor to Lady Bell) 
that hal I met you and this little Roſina together 
in the world, the voluntary homage of my heart 
would have been your's: but my paſſion for her 
was an act of neceſlity, not of choice; for, mewed 
up together as we were in that ſolitary tower, I 
had no poſſibility of eſcape. I muſt have been the 


moſt hard-natured and diſcourteous of all knights, , 


if, 
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if, in ſuch a ſituation, I had failed to offer the ſa- * 
a crifice of my vows at the altar of her beauty. 
But I now aſſure you, upon my honour, (turning 

to Roſina,) that I heartily thank you for the cold 
ſeverity which has left me at liberty to devote them 
entirely to her ladyſhip.“ | 


« At leaſt, (faid Roſina,) you do well to make 
a virtue of a neceſſity,” 


cs Ü · , 25 2 


&« I think ſo too, (ſaid Lady Bell, laughing :) 
however, he has in reality no reaſon to regret a 
f paſſion which diſcloſed to my obſervation the qua- | 
lities that firſt intereſted my attention, and fixed | 
; my eſteem. Believe me, Tudor, ſo far from | 
| being jealous of your preference of Roſina, had 
you not loved her, I ſhould never have loved 

you,” 


This event alone was wanting to complete the 
happineſs of Fitzoſborne, Roſina, and their be- 
loved mother, 


And now, having conducted our amiable he- 

roine to this criſis, we will leave her to the en- 

F joyment of as much felicity as is, perhaps, com- 
3 patible 
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patible with the imperfection of humanity. Con- 
ſummate happineſs is an angelic form, which 
ſeldom, if ever, deſcends from her native region, 
to grace the dwellings of men; and that period is 
poſſibly the brighteſt when the ſeraphic viſion ſeems 
to hover full in view, and the enjoyment of the 
preſent hour is animated by till fairer proſpects 
of future felicity. 
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